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GOOD-BYE, PROUD WORLD! 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
1832. 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home; 
Thou art not my friend; I am not thine; 
Too long through weary crowds I roam; 
A river ark on the ocean brine: 


Too long I am tossed like the driven foam; 
But now, proud world, I’m going home. 


Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face, 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye, 

To supple office, low and high; 

To crowded halls, to court and street, 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 

To those who go and those who come, 
Good-bye, proud world, I’m going home. 


I go to seek my own hearth-stone, 
Blossomed in yon green hills alone; 

A secret lodge in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned ; 
Where arches green the livelong day 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And evil men have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I mock at the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and pride of man. 

At the sophist schools and the learnéd clan; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet ? 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Late 19TH Century CorPoRAL PuNISHMENT.— 
Speaking to the moral-suasionists, Principal Rogers of 
New Bedford avers that, Of all the tortures which can 
be visited upon a human being, that inflicted by an en- 
venomed and fluent tongue is the most exquisite and 
lasting. This is all the harder for the children in our 
schools to bear, since there is no chance for redress 
without incurring the risk of further punishment.” 


Yes, but a cynic might reply, In these days of senti- 
ment we must use the implements of culture. No mat- 
ter what the pain; that is not seen.” 


“TL’ENTREE EST DEPENDUE AUX Dames.” — Prest. 
Warren of Boston Univ., as usual, puts in an earnest 
plea for coéducation, in his last report. After referring 


to tight-rope dancers, slaves, etc., he well says: “If the 
aim be to narrow a human being to one small function, 
isolation will be found helpful. If the aim be the semi- 
development of a human being, semi-isolation is by all 
means desirable. On the other hand, harmonious, all- 
sided development demands harmonious influences from 
every side. Masculine influence alone, feminine influ- 


ence alone, can never produce the broadest and complet- 


est humanistic culture.” And yet Harvard is incorri- 
gible! | 

Moras vs. THE TEACHER.—In reply to the fash- 
ionable clamor about the responsibilities of teachers in 
the moral development of the whole youth of America, 
Epvucation pertinently suggests that “the sum total 
of moral and social power of the teachers which can be 
centered upon one point regarding the policy to be pur- 
sued by them, is next to zero. If society wishes to 
mold men as well as children, it must restore the con- 


ception of schools which the Grecians had when they 
established courses of study that covered the attendance 
of the boy and man until he reached 45 years of age, 


and it must enlarge the conception of school by putting 
more motive-power and life into it.” 

President Seelye affirms that “in no nation in the 
world is the virtue of truthfulness taught more earnestly 
or more persistently than in the schools of China to- 
day; yet in no nation is duplicity more evidently the 
rule of life.” 


WHEN ARE Persons UnTEACHABLE ?—The critical 
Critic asserts that “we pay the highest salaries to pro- 
fessors who, in these of our colleges which are not uni- 
versities, teach only those boys and girls who have 
reached the age when they are, in the best sense, un 
teachable.” Yet later it acknowledges that “ more than 
a certain amount of knowledge cannot be imparted to a 
person at the various epochs of life.” Some of these 


8 might retort by asking why the Critic pub- 
ishes its paper, if, after a certain age, persons are un- 
teachable; or, does our Critic only write for delectation ? 


1s 4 Goop ENGLISH EDUCATION Edward 
Everett somewhere says, that a young man or woman 
who can intelligently convey the thoughts of others in 
reading, who can write a fair hand, and apply the fun- 
damental rules of arithmetic to ordinary business trans 
actions, has a good English education. Were this 
test applied to schools in all sections of the country, it 
is doubtful whether they would take a very high rank ; 
and perhaps our own schools would hardly prove an ex- 
ception,” says Superintendent Hawley of Gloucester. 
Professor Hawley will find plenty of sympathisers who 
sail in the same ship. Many of the best educators of 
the country to-day are devoting their strength and 
energy to securing substantial work in elementary 
branches; but this grasping intelligently the thoughts 


of others may involve more than many superficial critics 
suppose. Do educated adults always fill this bill ? 


Tue CATHOLIC View. — The Catholic World re- 
marks that, “In the schools the pupils may learn how 
to read, provided they read nothing save by accident, 
about Almighty God,” and cogently adds, “yet the 


Universal Teacher proclaimed to all the world that man 
doth not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
falleth from the mouth of God.” What say you? 


Recess, ox No Recess ?—So far the advocates of the 
no-recess panacea seem to have gone unchallenged, but 
the other side are beginning to make themselves heard. 
On the ground of citizenship, Taz Pusiic 
says, “ On the playground pupils of rich and poor fam- 
ilies mingle in games, and each learns to measure his 
own social, physical, and intellectual power with that 
of his neighbor; this tends to make the children of 
different families homogeneous in their knowledge of 
each other and in their appreciation of the work of 
each other.” 

From the moral standpoint, it affirms that No one 
moral force is more potent to restrain those who are in- 
clined to do evil, than to know from personal contact 
that those who live in humbler stations in life possess 
unimpeachable integrity of character and intellectual 
acumen.” 

Even wicked Utah adds its quota: “These little re- 
publics are the camps in which the armies of the great 
republics must be drilled; and when these camps are 
increased until every child shall receive their discipline 
and their sanctifying baptism, then the land will be 
safe. C. C. Goodwin, in Utah Review. 

And, mirabile dictu, royalty itself bears testimony to 
the benefits of this commingling of classes; the Prince 


of Wales, at a late meeting, avowing that “a union of 
different classes in a common and elevating pursuit is 
the best mode of binding in one tie of common enthu- 
siasm the different grades of society, varying alike in 


institution where all meet on common ground, and on a 
footing of equality.” 

It might seem unkind, at this moment, to add the 
doctors’ testimony ; — we reserve that for a later day. 


VOLUNTARY WORK IN SCHOOL.* 


BY b. A. HILL, 
Principal of Chelsea (Mass.) High School. 

No care in grading pupils will yield a class of even 
capacity; nor is one dead level of mind desirable. As- 
sign to a class what you deem a fair lesson. It is pretty 
sure to be a heavy burden to some, not much of a burden 
to others. Nowa degree of failure with the incompetent 
is inevitable. You can’t draw out of a mind what nat- 
ure hasn’t put into it. Losses with the competent, 
through failure to keep their minds adequately employed, 
are less excusable. The quick-witted youth, who ranks 
high but doesn’t work very hard, may lose those price- 
less elements which the dull-plodder gains. A little 
less worry over the unpromising; a little more interest 
in the promising, else our struggles with the former 
may lead us to work injury to the latter. 

I take it for granted that a text-book simply intro- 
duces to a subject. A scholarly spirit will cultivate 
further acquaintance. The importance, therefore, of 
going beyond the bare requirements of a set task should 
be urged upon capable pupils. I assume conditions 
somewhat as follows: The teacher has facilities for per- 
forming the usual experiments and giving the usual 
illustrations. His classes are numerous and large. 
There is not time, there are not facilities, for much in- 
dividual work at school under his immediate direction 
and supervision. The problem is to get pupils to un- 
dertake voluntarily, and out of school, to supplement 
the teacher’s work, and that, too, without much ex- 
pense to teachers already heavily burdened. 

Rosy talk about the value of such work, asking pu- 
pils, in a general way, to do such work, will not secure 
it. The teacher must take the lead. Let him suggest 
things to be done and ways to do them. To get pupils 
started, urge them to repeat simple experiments done 
by the teacher. Develop, for instance, the laws of the 
pendulum ; the teacher holding the watch, the scholars 
doing the counting. Now call for a repetition, at home, 
with pendulums of other lengths. Unless you have an 
Agassiz power to inspire, you wont get many volunteers. 
Why not? Because a law of human nature is not 
heeded, and that law is that people who do things cred- 
itably crave some sort of recognition for their work. 
There must be a motive to volunteer. The joy one 
finds in working ranks high as such a motive, but it 
does not come into play until one gets well into the 
delightful fields of work. How to incline the pupil 
toward fields which may or may not prove agreeable to 
till, is the problem. The highest motives are by no 
means ignored when I recommend that the pupil should 
receive credit for all voluntary work that is reported to 
the teacher and accepted by him. 5 


let voluntary work offset a failure didn’t seem to be 
right in principle, and it worked badly in practice. At 
length it occurred to me to record against the pupil’s 
name each piece of work accepted from him, to treat 
such work as an additional recitation or exercise, and to 
give it the highest mark a recitation can receive. Prac- 
tically, then, the plan lets the pupil extend his course 
of study in lines permittedjby the teacher and congenial 
to himself, and gives to his voluntary work the same 
sort of recognition that is given to his required work. 

To illustrate}the method of giving credit: Suppose a 
pupil, when the month is up,jhas a record for eight rec- 
itations ; for seven, the mark is, say, 100 per cent. each; 


wealth and social influence. Each has much to learn 


* Read before the Massachusetts Association of Classical 


from the other, and this learning is best acquired in an and High School Teachers, April 7, 1882. 


How to give credit troubled me for some time. T 
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for one, zero; the average is 87 percent. Suppose dur- 
ing the month five voluntary exercises have been ac- 
cepted. Now the record is based on twelve recitations, 
each 100 per cent., and one zero, as before; the average 
is over 92 per cent. Thus credit is given. This credit 
is a stimulus that is felt at once,—strongest at the foot 
of the class where it is most needed, weakest at the head 
where it is least needed. It is a legitimate stimulus. 
It incites to work, but is often lost sight of through ab- 
sorption in the work itself. The system works well. 
One year I received more than a thousand voluntary 
exercises from a geometry class under it,—so many, in- 
deed, that I sometimes found it prudent, in self-defence, 
to show less interest in that sort of work, whereupon it 
fell off somewhat. 

The teacher’s attitude toward such work is reflected 
on that of the pupil’s. Do all volunteer? No; many, 
never. This is to be expected under a volunteer sys- 
tem. Isn't the work burdensome to a teacher? It 
may become so, in which case it is the teacher’s duty to 
dispose of it as easily as possible, or withdraw his efforts 
to get it. Work presented will be in writing, or it will 
be something made that can be submitted for inspec- 
tion. The teacher, as a rule, should restrict himself to 
simple acceptance or rejection of it. If unsatisfactory, 
don’t rank it; don’t record it; simply decline to accept 
it. If meritorious, but not perfect, accept it in spite of 
minor blemishes. Should it be exceptionally fine, give 
it double or triple credit. Ideal inspection demands 
more than is suggested. In most cases such inspection 
must be waived, or voluntary work, as a prominent fea- 
ture, discouraged. 

A system of getting voluntary work indorsed by 
trustworthy pupils, and of accepting such indorsement 
without further examination, often works well for vol- 
unteer, indorser, and teacher. Some names are good 
indorsers, others not; just as in the commercial world. 
It is worth something for pupils to find this out. 

What is the nature of the work to be encouraged ? 
There is no limit, of course. Among hundreds of vol- 
untary exercises in physics, I have accepted the follow- 
ing: The solution of problems in the book not required 
of the class, certificates that machines have been studied 
and their workings mastered; drawings and descriptions 
of simple levers, such as are used in working crowbars ; 
brooms, derricks, human arms, wheelbarrows, etc.; 
barometer readings (to hundredths) for several days at 
set times; graphic representations of the rise and fall of 
the barometer, and of whatever else admits of such rep- 


_ resentation; the construction of verniers, bottle-imps, 


electroscopes, electrical apparatus, and experiments with 
them; the weighing of coins with the metric measures; 
the reading of articles that deal more in detail with 
principles than the text-book does, and certificates to 
that effect; specific gravity experiments, etc. 

An unexpected development of the system occurred 
with me the other day. The subject was bread-making. 
I said I should be pleased to accept any volunteer work 
in that line. The proposition was received with merri- 
ment. “Do you really mean it?” asked one of the 
boys. “Certainly,” said I, changing my joke to ear- 
nestness. “ And will give credit for it? “Of course,” 
I replied. The next day two boys placed upon my 
desk some loaves of yeast bread, and batches of yeast 
biscuit. It was of their own making. One of them 
brought butter. I invited the chemistry class and the 
teachers to lunch at recess. Forty of us tested the 
bread, pronounced it good, and complimented the boys. 
The girls took the hint. For several days, until the 
April vacation stopped it, there was a recess lunch for 
the chemistry class and the teachers, the cooking for 
which was done exclusively by the boys and girls. For 
some it was their first experience. I had the pleasure 
of trying every contribution, and keeping a record of 
the same. The educational influence was none the less 
— it was lost sight of in the jolly time the scholars 
Occasionally one catches a glimpse in work, thus en- 
couraged, of a power not before suspected. One day a 
boy brought me a lens,—a double-convex one. What 
of it?” Tasked. “I ground it,” was the reply; and I 
became interested at once. Later he brought me an 
opera-glass of his own make; and, last of all, a celestial 
telescope,—glasses, brass-work, mountings, adjustments, 
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all his own,—a serviceable, working instrument. I was 
astonished. He was a dull boy at recitation, but he 
rose handsomely in my estimate after these revelations 
of power and skill. He applied for admission to a high 
technical school, but was rejected. I interceded, say- 
ing, in substance, the boy probably couldn't spell tele- 
scope, but he could make one, and a good one. They 
admitted him. ‘To-day he holds an honorable and re- 
sponsible position, that of consulting electrician, I think, 
for an American company in Europe. 

I presume that in this paper I have been traversing 
familiar ground. To get pupils to observe, think, do, 
beyond the letter of a set task, is desirable enough, all 
know. One or two expedients for getting such work 
without assuming undue burdens have been of service 
tome. I submit them for what they are worth. 


POINTS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


III. — THE QUESTION OF OVER-WORRY. 
BY A. F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


One phase of school hygiene which is called, in popu- 
lar language, over-study, has provoked, during the 
past year, an unusual amount of sharp and oftentimes 
unwise criticism. It was only the other day that the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke was reported as saying 
that “the one fault of the Boston schools of the present 
day is, there is too much high pressure on the child; ” 
that “both the teachers and children are driven to 
death.” The use of the term “over-study, so common 
in these days, is peculiarly ill-advised. If excessive 
brain-work is meant, it is an undisputed fact that few,— 
very few, young people, or mature people for that 
matter, are ever injured by persistent mental applica 
tion. The brain, like any other organ, may be wearied 
with prolonged use, but it very rarely becomes ex- 
hausted so as to undermine the physical and mental 
organization. It is true, as some one has well said, that 
the brain is the hardest to kill and the last to die. As 
an eminent writer has pithily remarked, there is no 
more reason why there should be collapse from persist’ 
ent brain-work, if properly graduated and varied in pro- 
portion to the age of the worker, than there should be 
from persistent and systematic muscular work. It is a 
matter of common observation that brain-workers are 
generally a long-lived class. ‘The fact is, it is not, as a 
rule, over-study which undermines the health of our 
school population, but over-worry which does the harm. 
It is excessive worry and constant fretting over school 
duties which paves the way for nervous exhaustion. 
It is this which tells so fearfully upon the brain-workers 
in every vocation of life. This is enough of itself, if 
long continued, to break down the strongest. 

What induces or fastens upon our school-children this 
tendency to over- worry? What causes this evil which 
an eminent educator says “ought to be met,” and which 
he thinks serious enough to justify an organized effort 
to mitigate? The facts all must admit. Aside from 
social dissipations and improper hygienic conditions at 
home and in the school-room, the solution of the problem 
rests upon the present unphilosophical grading of the 
school-work. The real source of the evil may be readily 
traced to that “machine” method which in some educa- 
tional systems is as inflexible as cast-iron, and which 
tends to mould every pupil, irrespective of individual 
conditions, after the fashion of those huge machines 
which turn out thousands of pills, every one of the same 
exact shape and appearance. This unnatural and un- 
philosophical method does not recognize the all-impor- 
tant factors of natural ability, physical stamina, or apti- 
tude for mental work. Each and every pupil becomes 
a kind of automaton to help keep the educational 
machine in motion. 

As apart of this unwise procedure results that per- 
nicious excess of markings, examinations, promotions 
by percentage, etc., which forces both teacher and pupil 
to their utmost tension. The real object of education 
is lost sight of in the love of approbation, ambition to 
surpass some fellow-worker, or desire to stand well with 
school-officials and parents. To this end, the machine 
or cramming method, now so generally in vogue through- 
out the country, seeks to stuff pupils with an indi- 


gestible mass of grammatical abstractions, and to crowd 
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the memory with so many pages of somebody’s arith. 
metic or geography. In short, the prevailing fashion in 
our educational system of to-day is to cram, not to edu- 
cate; that is, not to draw or develop the latent power 
of the child. Parents, unwisely and ignorantly, too 
often goad teachers and children to do their utmost. 
Incompetent school-officials oftentimes are not backward 
in their desire to get their money’s worth out of their 
teacher, or in blaming both teacher and pupils because 
they have not attained a certain nominal mark. Asa 
rule, parents judge of the child’s progress only from the 
printed “reports brought home for them to sign. To 
get a higher percentage than their neighbor’s child is the 
great desideratum. Thus goaded by parents, crammed 
by teachers, and examined and reéxamined by school- 
officials who snatch an occasional half-hour from their 
business for this purpose, what wonder that the physical 
organization of the average boy or girl, just entering 
his teens, is unable to endure the unnatural strain! 
What wonder that all this, to say nothing of other and 
no less important violations of proper hygienic con- 
ditions, draws largely on the reserve powers of a highly 
sensitive and perhaps feeble organization ! 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


Il.—TEACHERS, — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING, IMPROVEMENT, AND DUTIES. 


1. Teachers, who have to educate the people, must 
possess superior judgment, must be men of an active 
and progressive nature, must be “the bravest of the 
brave.“ 

2. I cannot rank teachers according to subjects 
taught by them in school. He is first, whatever he 
may teach, who by his living and doing develops and 
strengthens in the pupil those qualifications of soul and 
body, which to gain is the ultimate aim of the school. 

3. Not what you teach, but how you teach, and what 

you are,—this will determine your rank in the sphere of 
education. 
4. The true educator has learned from experience 
that he can accomplish greater achievements by means 
of his personal worth and appearance than by his 
knowledge. 

5. Let no one imagine that he can become an accom- 
plished teacher by energy or knowledge. The neces- 
sary endowments are an uncontrollable desire to educate 
and to teach children, and a mind ever ready to imbibe 
new and fresh ideas. 

6. “ Who discriminates well, teaches well,” is an old 
saying. Acute discrimination, then, is a necessary req- 
uisite of a good teacher. The clear, logical head will 
reject all writings in which the author has hidden his 
addle-brain behind a turgical style. Who takes delight 
in such writings, seals his own perdition, is lost to the 
education of our youth. 

7. He alone, and no other, is fitted as teacher for 
young children who rests not till he has gained an ob- 
servative knowledge of things. It is useless to warn 
him against abstract teaching. He cannot teach ab- 
stractly, for he is not thinking abstractly. His experi- 
ence in the acquisition of objective knowledge enables 
him to select material which the minds of the children 
will seize with avidity. For he well knows that things 
which cannot be brought to the actual or mental obser- 
vation of children, do not belong to the lists of objects 
fitted for little children. Telling and verbal demon- 
stration is not teaching objectively, but to induce pupils 
to acquire knowledge self actively, by real observation 
and actual inspection of things. This is the great se- 
eret in primary teaching. A person thinking ab- 
stractly, can only teach abstractly. This is a hint,— 
who is competent to teach in normal schools ? 

8. The greatest requisite in a teacher is character, 
and not his religious confession. Persons of firm prin- 
ciples and decided character are only capable of creating 
character in children. 

9. Like the true poet, so the true teacher is born, 
and his teaching-talent is born with him. The lives 
and doings of great educators arouse to consciousness 
this innate gift which heretofore has instinctively 
guided his actions. 


10. It is a gross mistake to think that teachers with 
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— 
flippant tongues and inclination to talk on any or all 
subjects are also good teachers. There is a great dif- 
ference between one’s speaking well himself, and induc- 
ing children to express their thoughts readily. The 
gift of arousing and developing the child’s innate power 
from within to without, makes the teacher. I know of 
no teacher possessing this gift to be a good and ready 
speaker. But the public in general is often led amiss 
by these chatterboxes. Good educators and teachers, if 
not taciturn, are at least not subject to the talkative 
mania. I repeat, loguacious teachers are poor teachers. 

11. Permanency of position, and the assurance of a 
comfortable old age, would secure a greater efficiency in 
the discharge of the duties connected with the teacher’s 
calling. 

12. Not knowledge and understanding, but doing 
things which are true, beautiful, and good, completes 
the teacher’s dignity. 

13. It is an indisputable truth, even with the best 
endowments, that it requires a life of constant, untiring 
labor to become a good teacher,—and to remain one. 

14. The teacher is no sailor, he is a miner. Not 
wind and water move his canoe, and human eyes do not 
behold him in the distance. Quietly and unobserved 
he works in the deep. With the magic wand of his 
spirit, he digs for mental springs, and great is his joy 
when successful. 

15. The person of the teacher is the most important 
and instructive object of observation in the school- room; 
he revresents the most vivid examples to the pupils. 
His person embodies and represents all principles of 
education and methods of instruction. His personal 
appearance gives him authority, power, influence, 
strength. Everywhere schools reflect the teacher, and 
having seen the teacher, we are better acquainted with 
the school than a most minute description could give 
us. “Show me your pupils, that I may see you!“ 

16. The thoughts of the true teacher dwell inces- 
santly with his school. The school is his first thought 
in the morning, the last thought in the evening. When 
that officer openly confessed,—the nearest to his heart 
were his huzzars, then his horses, next his wife and 
children, and last himself; so gave he proof of his being 
a perfect gentleman, a character worthy of imitation, 
for teachers especially. 

17. Intuitive impulses and psychological instinct are 
absolute requisites of a good teacher. 

18. It is the teacher’s duty to extirpate rudeness and 
ignorance among the people. The true teacher rises 
to the dignity of an educator of the people. 

19. That man is a true teacher who understands, 
firstly, to arrest the pupil’s attention; secondly, to 
arouse the pupil’s love of learning; thirdly, to stimu- 
late and maintain the pupil’s diligence; and fourthly, 
to determine the pupil to right actions toward his 
teachers and his classmates. These noble qualifications 
depend entirely upon their embodiment in the person 
of the teacher. He cannot develop in others attributes 
of character which are foreign to him. 

20. He is the master in the field of education who 
possesses the ability to train pupils to self-activity. 

21. The personal appearance of the true teacher 
arouses the pupil to self-activity. 

22. Without self-thinking let no one ever hope to 
become a good teacher. 

23. Let no one enter the field of education who pos- 
sesses no talent for observing children, who is not a 
practical psychologist. Many a yoathful, aspiring soul 
is maltreated and nipped in its bloom, not from ill-will, 
but by natural unfitness of the educator to perform 
his duty. 

24. Experience and reflection, theory and praxis, nat- 
ural fitness and professional training, taken together 
create the teacher. 

25. Knowledge and skill are not the highest attri- 
butes of a teacher. 

26. The teacher’s knowledge and doings are worth- 
less without religion. The teachers’s religion consists 
especially in a joyous striving for truth,—feeling joy in 
associating with children, and of being successful in his 
work in the school-room. ANNA. 
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Beecher says that no man without a healthy stomach can 
good over two hours a day. The Boston Post hopes that 
- Beecher’s stomach has improved. 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


The highest of all teaching is that of morals; and if 
this element is left out, it is difficult to see in what the 
good offices of education consist. Hegel, the German 
philosopher and teacher, has defined pedagogy,—that is, 
the science of education,-—as the art of making man 
moral; regarding as inseparable, in education, the ideas 
of intellectual and moral development. Moral educa- 
tion, including all the thoughts, habits, and actions that 
enter into the formation of character, has been sadly 
neglected in the American public school,—partly, I 
think, through fear of infringing upon the rights of con- 
science, or upon one’s individual religious belief. Such 
fear implies ignorance of the true character and offices 
of moral training. There are ethical principles enough 
held in common by all men, and there is sufficient agree- 
ment upon the propriety and necessity of the moral 
training of youth, to give, in the hands of the judicious 
teacher, wide scope to honest and prudent effort in this 
direction. Such teaching is needed. The rottenness 
of character often found in business-men is indicative 
of this need. And why do so many teachers fail to 
control their schools and secure implicit obedience to 
their reasonable requirements? Schools cannot be suc- 
cessfully controlled and managed by physical strength, 
and they should not be by coaxing. It is only by the 
strong moral grasp of the teacher in charge, that a class 
of young people are led to keep themselves within the 
limits of propriety of conduct, and to devote their time 
and powers faithfully to study and self-culture. 

Moral training is now the most prominent subject of 
educational discussion and inquiry. At the conventions 
of teachers and school boards, in educational periodicals, 
and in the religious and the secular press, it is a topic 
of constant agitation. The great need of it has been 
discovered, its good offices recognized, and its employ- 


ment imperatively demanded. Wise teachers cannot 
fail to see their duty at such a time, and oy certainly 
should not lose the opportunity to reinforce their efforts 
in the school-room with so efficient an agency. Vigi- 
lance should be the teacher’s watchword at all times. 
In the nature of things our schools, whatever their de- 
fects or their excellence, will not long remain stationary. 
There should, most certainly, be no ebb-tide; but the 
utmost effort should be put forth to carry them up higher 
and make them better. As for myself, I confess to an 
ambition in this direction that enlists my highest aspi- 
rations and receives my best strength.—Supt. Stone, 


Springfield, Mass. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Darwin was buried in Westminster Abbey; thus, in death, 
enjoying the popular honors which he would not seek in life. 


— While giving a general support to the effort to secure a 
much-desired uniformity in chemical nomenclature, the Scien- 
tific American objects to some of the rules as rather arbitrary, 
and considers, apparently, the giving of new and unfamiliar 
names to certain substances somewhat unnecessary. 


— In an anthropological paper, M. Sabatier endeavors to 
prove, by the different names used by the ancients to designate 
the peoples of Africa, the existence of a close analogy between 
Sanskrit, Greek, and the Berber dialect. The names of the 
leading African tribes he derives either from the occupation 
they mainly pursued or from the physical nature of the partic- 
ular region they inhabited. 


— In Lieut. Danenhower’s description to the N. F. Herald of 
the voyage of the Jeannette, he likened the polar world to one 
continuous cap of ice, which revolved around the Pole under 
the influence of the Arctic winds; and, as the ice-cap swept 
around, its outer edge ploughed away the continents or islands 
in its path, or by accidental changes in currents or winds the 
cap itself was shattered by the fearful force of its own move- 
ment. In the outer edge of that ice-cap the Jeannette was 
caught, and her fate was sealed from the moment she was so 
caught because she could only be freed by a force that would 
crumble her up with the crumbled ice, and would pulverize the 
rock of Gibraltar if it were there. 


— At the late meeting of the Boston Antiquarian Society 
there was an interesting discussion on ancient Christian ceme- 
teries, especially the catacombs of Rome. Of eighty or more 
Christian cemeteries of great antiquity, — 4 — have 
been suitably studied, and only about ten have been thoroughly 
excavated. Near Rome forty are yet untouched, and there are 
others in Italy and Greece. Dr. Smyth quoted from M. De 
Rossi that the cemeteries near Rome have 559 miles of galleries, 
and that fifteen generations of Christians, numbering from 
four to seven millions people, are there buried. Another inter- 
esting and spirited paper was by Prof. C. O. Thompson, of 
Worcester, upon the life and scientific work of Robert Boyle, 
a contemporary of Isaac Newton and John Locke, and who is 
entitled to stand beside them in the list of fathers of modern 
thought in the latter part of the 17th century. The essay de- 
fended Boyle from the charge of being an alchemist; he 
was declared instead to have been the father of modern chem- 
istry, the germs of many scientific principles being hinted in 

reserved works. 
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The Sun’s Fuel.—The eminent — Dr. Siemens, has 
come forward with an entirely new theory. He suggests 


the instellar space is filled with an extremely attenuated hy- 
drogen, and interplanetary space with denser gas, albeit more 
rarefied than the atmosphere drawn round each world. The 
sun, he thinks, whirling on its axis, draws into its poles the 
thin hydrogen, hydrocarbon, and oxygen of our sphere, and 
these, being kindled, are projected outward at his equator into 
space. The accepted view is that the heat and light there de- 
veloped and radiated perish, as far as we are concerned, ex- 
cept for the small portion arrested by each solar satellite; but 
Dr. Siemens argues that this light and heat do their chief 
work in decomposing the carbonic oxide and watery vapor 
which were produced by the kindling at the solar poles, so 
that the sun itself perpetually renews its own supplies, and re- 
stores by its energy the waste matter which has fed that energy. 


COLOR - BLINDNESS. 


REPORT UPON THE TEACHING OF COLOR IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS, PRESENTED TO THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION BY A SUB-COMMITTEE 
OF MEMBERS OF THE BOARD. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting to confer with 
Dr. Jeffries in reference to his plans for color-teaching in the 
schools of Massachusetts, have attended to the duty, and 
report: That in our judgment the Board of Education should 
do all in its power to promote such instruction. We find that 
there are numbers of color-blind children in our schools, and 
that among those not color-blind there is great lack of training 
in color-perception, and a surprising amount of ignorance of 
the names of the most common colors,—and all this in spite of 
faithful work in this direction on the part of many teachers; 
for this new development in the theory of color and color- 
teaching have not as yet become generally known, and the 
proper methods of teaching have not yet been introduced in 
any school-system within our knowledge. We also learn of 
many instances of the detection of color-blindness in pilots, 
and among engineers and others working on our railroads in 
responsible positions, where color-sense is needful for the pro- 
tection of passengers. It is a painful fact that not a few acci- 
dents, on land and on sea, have been traced to color-blindness. 

The governments of several European countries have, within 
the past few years, taken vigorous action toward excluding 
color-blind persons from service, in positions where such defect 
might be dangerous to life. Among these governments are 
those of Sweden, Norway, Bavaria, Belgium, France, Holland, 
the Netherlands, Austria, and Prussia. In Northern Italy, 
England, and Scotland, the principal railway companies have 
adopted regulations intended to exclude color-blind persons 
from service. The Cunard and the French Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Companies have adopted similar rules. 

Besides examinations in the Navy, applicants for the position 
of master or mate in the English mercantile marine are tested, 
and refused if color-blind. The U. S. Government, too, has 
moved in this matter. Congress has repeatedly ordered inves- 
tigations, and committees have reported in favor of color- 
examinations. In the army and navy, and among pilots in 
the Marine Hospital service, examinations are required. In 
the merchant marine service the color-examination of pilots 
is compulsory, and its great value has been conclusively shown. 
Most of the principal shipping associations of the country, of 
private corporations, railway and others, have given their 
approval of and put into practice such tests as shall exclude 
color-blind men from places where signals must be dis- 
tinguished. 

At successive meetings the International Medical Congri.”" 
has taken action, emphatically recommending tests of sight for 
pilots, engineers, and those in similar positions, and has given 
directions in details for them, insisting that they should be 
applied by competent persons, under the direction of a central 
medical authority, in each country. The same Congress has 
also recommended the establishment of an International Com- 
mission to arrange a uniform system of signals at sea. 

In 1879 Massachusetts took action in this matter, by instruct- 
ing the Board of Railroad Commissioners to investigate and 
report. It seems inevitable that all the other States should 
soon move in like manner. Alabama, Iowa, and perhaps 
others, have already done so. Thus the subject has assumed 
an importance not dreamed of a few years ago. Now, because 
of the danger to life that comes from color-blindness; because, 
further, it seems desirable to make their defect known early in 
life to those who lack color-sense, that they may not lose time 
in trying to fit themselves for work involving a knowledge of 
color, which they can never properly perform; and, also, be- 
cause it is desirable to train every sense and faculty in due 
proportion, we have recommended that this Board should use 
its influence in bringing the matter fairly before the people, to 
the end that the children of the State should be properly 
taught. There are four ways of doing this: 

First, by requesting our secretary and agents to keep them- 
selves constantly informed of progress made in scientific color- 
teaching, that they may bring the subject to notice whenever 
it is possible to do so. Second, by improving the color-teach- 
ing in our normal schools whenever improvements in methods 
can be suggested. Third, by having the matter scientifically 
and practically presented at institute meetings. Fourth, by 
seeking other ways, as by notices in the newspapers, articles in 
journals of education, etc., to call the attention of persons 
interested in education to the newly discovered importance of 
good training in color. We believe the Board of Supervisors 
of Boston schools have given attention to the subject. It is 
possible that, if asked to do so, they might aid us with the 


that results of their experience and investigations, 
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The methods by which color is most effeetively taught abroad 
are very simple. Worsteds and colored cards are the only 
apparatus needed. Children are taught to know a color, and 
prove their knowledge by matching it with articles of the same 
colors. After,—but not until after,—it is sure that the idea or 
sense of the color is really their own, they are taught to know 
and to use color-names. Sets of worsteds, specially selected 
for the purpose, are easily obtained for this teaching. In some 
foreign countries admirable charts may be had, with accom- 
panying cards for use in matching the colors. As yet these 
cannot be bought here. But Mr. Prang, who was in Europe 
last summer, and saw what was doing there, is preparing a 
similar chart for sale. He finds some difficulty in getting the 
right colors,—so fixed that they will not change with use. 
When he succeeds in this, serviceable and efficient means of 
teaching will be furnished at but small cost. If this work is 
thoroughly done in our primary schools,—as it may be with- 
out more effort than is already given to the subject in some of 
them, and without in the least taxing the brains of the young 
children,—the best of foundations will be laid for further de- 


velopment in the higher schools. 
Assy W. May, 
T. W. Hieerson, Com. 
March 1, 1882. J. W. Dickinson, 


BIRTHDAY OF FROEBEL, AS CELEBRATED 
IN BOSTON. 


On Friday, the 21st, the birthday of Froebel was celebrated 
in all the kindergartens of Boston by the children, to whom 
the story of Froebel was told by their kindergartners, while 
the children built monuments to him with their blocks, and 
ornamented them with flowers; having learned that before his 
time there were no kindergartens, and that he taught children 
how to be good and kind to each other, and to keep order in 
their plays, and how to make beautiful things to give to their 
friends, instead of quarreling and being selfish. More or less 
of the details were given of his life, according to the ability of 
telling stories to children of the several kindergartners; but, 
in all, the children were led te associate their happiness in the 
kindergarten with the beloved old man, who learned of the little 
denizens of the kingdom of heaven how to develop and pre- 
pare them for school and life. 

In the afternoon all the kindergartners assembled in Warren 
Street Chapel, and after the hour of gathering together, in 
which they told each other in numerous little téte-a-tétes what 
they had severally done, Miss Pingree, one of the inspectors 
of Mrs. Shaw’s charity kindergartens, called the meeting to 
order, and they sang the song upon Froebel’s motto,— 

Come, let us live with the children,“ 
composed by one of the kindergartners. 

She then, after giving a few statistics of the wide spread of 
kindergartens, introduced Mr. Boisen, who took the company 
with him on a pilgrimage that he said he had made with some 
friends, ten years since, to the tomb of Froebel, where the 
cube, the cylinder, and the ball, which make his second 
gift,“ constitute his monument; and, with words that pen and 
pencil could not rival, brought before the very eyes that beau- 
tiful region of Thuringia in which Froebel was born; and 
where he kept, at Marienthal, his training-school; and made 
the acquaintance of the Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow, and of 
the great educator, Diesterweg, in the beautiful environs of 
the village of Lieberstein. It is quite impossible to do justice 
By report to this beautiful apotheosis of Froebel, into which he 
interwove a wonderful exposition of the new principle of edu- 
cation,—by appreciation, in the first instance, of what the child 
brings with him into the world, from God who is our home“; 
by deducing the development of his understanding by an or- 
derly presentation of nature, on which he instinctively acts, 
and receives the reaction. Only Mr. Boisen himself could 
report this beautiful discourse, which will remain in every 
kindergartner’s imagination present à joy forever,“ for in- 
deed it was a thing of beauty.“ 

This was followed, after another lovely song which is a 
great favorite in the kindergarten, by Mrs. M. J. Safford tell- 
ing us of a journey she has lately made South, and of the dis- 
tressing children’s schools she saw there,—private and public, 
—and contrasted them with a lovely kindergarten that she 
visited in St. Augustine; following it up with an eloquent ex- 
hortation to everybody to do their uttermost to make kinder- 
gartens universal, as the true foundation of education. 

The exercises concluded with the kindergarten evening 
hymn, after some unpremeditated remarks of Miss Peabody’s, 
which she has begged us not to attempt to report; since, in 
her eagerness to say more than was possible in so short a time 
on many points of this great subject, she omitted to say any- 
thing with requisite completeness; and in her zeal to show 
that her own first attempt in 1869 was no kindergarten,—she 
failed to do justice to her very remarkable assistant, who, in 
the seven years of its continuance, did make it an extraor- 
dinary school of instruction to all the children who were old 
enough to receive instruction (as the majority were). Her 
single object was to impress the kindergartners with the fact 
that any apparently brilliant success financially, and in delight- 

ing parents who have no idea of the aims and methods of 
Froebel, was not that of success, but only the intelligent seif- 
activity, self-government, and the equipoise of will, heart, and 
creative thought of the children. To manage and instruct 
children is easier, but far inferior, to living with them; ration- 
ally and morally learning from them of spiritual law, quite as 
much as they learn from us of temporal law. 
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SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


From the phenomena mentioned in the last paper, we learn 
that the upper surfaces of leaves radiate heat much faster than 
the lower surfaces, and therefore the upper surfaces have dew 
in warm weather, and frost in cold weather, on them first; 
and, to prevent this radiation of heat, and the injury to the 
plant that is likely to follow, the leaflets close up in various 
ways for mutual protection. This seems to be all that the so- 
called sleep of leaves amounts to, so far as change of position 
at night goes. 

When cold weather comes, civilized men put on extra cloth- 
ing to prevent radiation of heat; half-civilized Esquimaux in 
their fur clothing are often uncomfortably warm in houses 
made of ice; but it is common to find savages huddled together 
to keep warm; and cattle, sheep, poultry, and other animals 
hold their warmth by crowding together. So certain plants 
seem to recognize the advantages of crowding their leaflets 
together at night, and notably the sweet-clovers, acacias, mar- 
sileas, and some varieties of oxalis, but a large majority of the 
sleeping-plants are found in the pulse family. Gardeners 
know that plants suffer from radiation, and therefore they 
protect them with straw, leaves, cloth, etc. Even so meshy a 
thing as a fishing-net, or a spider’s web, will prevent the escape 
of heat. We often see dew on the latter when underneath it 
is dry. 

The sweet-clovers are remarkable for the positions taken by 
the leaflets at night, all the blades being vertical. The white 
sweet-clover grows to the 
height of two feet, back of 
our house, and affords am- 
ple opportunities for in- 
Leaf of Sweet-Clover(Melilotus alba) at vestigations at night. The 
ue Deing edge leaves of the common pole- 
— — one of the upper surface bean, wild-bean, and hog- 

2 peanut sink vertically at 

night. Heredity appears in all these sleep-movements of 
leaves, since they wake up in the morning at the accustomed 
time, though they be kept in darkness. 
Now one remarkable difference between the so-called sleep 
of plants and that of animals is, that plants, especially those 
just mentioned, move incessantly during the whole twenty- 
four hours of the day, and quite as fast during the night as by 
day. Some plants grow faster by night than by day. The 
rootlets of the common white mustard are especially active by 
night. Think of the immense work done by a cluster of 
mushrooms which force their way up to some distance above 
the ground in a single night! In the autumn they appear by 
the thousands back of our house, having pushed their way up 
through the coal-ashes settled as hard as a macadamized road. 
How wide awake they must be! In the morning we some- 
times see a ring of toad-stools standing where there were 
none the day before. So quickly are they accustomed to come 
up that they have been called the “fairy ring,“ with the fancy 
that the fairies set them up during the night. Surely they 
cannot be asleep when they are doing such an astonishing 
work. And then the question comes, Do any plants sleep at 
night? Perhaps it is going too far to say that the trees and 
shrubs in our latitude stop work entirely during the winter; 
but, compared with what we see in spring, the winter season 
is one of rest for them. A man may go to sleep, but his blood 
still continues to make its course, though ever so slowly; but 
when he begins his day’s work, his blood courses more swiftly. 
So the sap runs rapidly when the spring’s work begins. But 
at night there is some doubt as to whether any plants sleep, 
however sleepy positions they may take, however poetical it 
may be to think that they sleep. 


Flowers and leaf of Hog-peanut ( Amphicarpea monica), the leaf half-size. 


Besides, many plants take peculiar positions by day under cer- 
tain circumstances The hog-pea-nut (Amphicarpea monoica), 
a common plant climbing over bushes, will turn the edges of 
its leaves toward the sun when the latter shines too warmly, 
just as a ship will present her bows to a gale of wind, as a man 
will turn his side to a fierce storm in the attempt to resist 
harmful elements. So the leaflets of wood-sorrel sink down 
under a hot sun and take a position similar to that taken by 
the leaflets of the small window oxalis at night. When the 
sun is hot, how the leaves of the morning-glory, and those of 
many other plants droop. All these positions, and many others 
that plants assume, discloses the faculty of avoiding too in- 
tense illumination, and harm will be done to the plants if their 
movements are prevented. 

Again, some plants will droop their leaves, and assume a 
sleeping position, when they feel the need of water. The 
folded, wilted position prevents evaporation. When the plants 
are watered the leaves stand up, or wake up, and evaporation 
goes on in the usual way. Many flowers close at the approach 
of rain, but they do not necessarily sleep. They close their 


petals for protection,—some say to protect their honey. The 
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poor-man’s weather-glass is a common example. Some flowers 
bend downward at the approach of rain, and some open at 
night, the — # 1 and evening lychnis being com- 
mon examples. All these positions seem to be taken with a 
definite object in view, and that object is not sleep. 

Dear reader, note the positions of leaves by day and by nigh 
especially those belonging to species of the pulse family, an 
you cannot fail to get the best kind of instruction in regard to 
the so-called sleep-movements of plants. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are inclosed. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 195.—A merchant offers to sell to his customers 
goods at the retail price minus 25 per cent., or at the wholesale 
price plus 25 per cent. A accepts the first offer, and B the 
second; what per cent. better bargain, if any, does one make 
than the other, the retail price being 50 per cent. more than 
the wholesale ? C. R. B. 

Let 100 per cent. = wholesale price; then 150 per cent. = 
retail price. A can buy, therefore, for 150 per cent. — (25 per 
cent. of 150 per cent) = 150 per cent. — 374 per cent, = 112} 
per cent. of wholesale price. B can buy for 100 per cent. ＋ 25 
per cent. = 125 percent. of same. If we represent the price at 
which A can buy by 100 per cent., the price at which B can 
buy will be represented by 111} per cent., or 11} per cent. 
dearer. If we represent the price at which B can buy by 100 
per cent., A can buy at 90 per cent., or 10 per cent. 1 


{[ANOTHER SOLUTION.} 
Let 1.00 = wholesale price; then 1.50 = retail price. .25 of 
1,59 = .8714; 150 — 3734 = 1.12%, A’s price. 1.00 . 25 
1.25, B's price. 1.25 — 1. 126 126; 126 + 1.25 = 10. 
A makes a 10 per cent. better bargain than B. F. H. 


OLD PROBLEM AGAIN.— 
7 (1) 
z+y?=11 (2) 
Subtracting 3 from (1), and 2 from (2), 
42 — 324 (3) Transposing both equations 
＋ — 22 9 (4) fand we get 
— (5) 
* — 229 - (6) or, changing signs and transp., 
2— 2 —9 (7) 
Divide both terms of (5) by 2+ 2, 
+ = 2 — (8), but, from (7), 
2—a2=—y?—9 (7)... Ax. 7, 
y-—3 =y*—9 (9) Separating the first mem. into its 
2+2 * two parts, with its proper denom., 


y o (10). Transposing, 


y 3 
72 — — 9 — 2 ＋ (11). Squaring, 

y 1 1 


1 1 
y = 8; from (1) 4 = 2. 


— 


PROBLEMS. 


A 
Pros. 208—ACB is a right- 
angled triangle. 
AB + AC 100 
DE == 20 
EC = 10 L D 


Find AC, AB, and BC. ge 


E. S. 
B 


PROBLEM 204.—There is a certain lot of land in the form of 
a right-angied triangle, whereof the sides are in whole num- 
bers. The short side is 41 ft. Required the area of the piece, 
with a rule for solution. X. W. X. 


[Will the author please favor us with solution of above.— Ey. 


2(12) 


VARIETIES. 


— A peculiar method of arriving at an estimate of the num- 
bers of children who succeeded in evading the compulsory by- 
laws of the school board has been adopted, it is reported, by 
the Ragged School Union of Liverpool. A band of music was 
hired to play two hours a day during school-hours in different 
parts of the city, and a record was kept of all the juveniles 
who were attracted by the music. In four days they counted 
no homer on —- — 2 of school-age, for the most part 
squalid and ill-fed, standing round the band at 
they ought to have been at school. e 


— Mr. Longfellow was born in a wooden house in Port 
which is still standing and which is known to all the —.— 
of the city as the first abode of their favorite poet. A teacher 
in one of the public schools, after giving divers moral lessons 
on Longfellow’s beautiful life, asked her pupils if any of them 
knew where the poet was born. A little hand went up in a 
— piped forth, In Patsey Connor'e 

„Master Connor being no occupants 
the old Longfellow house. 


— A charming instance of ladies’ boarding-school superficial’ 
education occurred recently. A — introducing a 
friend, born in Athens, to a lady, mentioned the stranger's 
nationality. After a time the lady, who had naturally heard a 
of the — of — “Are you really a 

Certa am. e repli $ are 
you a modern Greek ?”’ she asked. — 


— 
— 
3 
— 
8. 
— 
4 
A — 
— — 


May 4, 1882. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 
ble for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 


Editor ls not responsi 
—— in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


dents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


THE SENTENCE METHOD. 


Supt. Davis of Woburn uses the Sentence Method ix? his pri- 
mary schools, as noted in a recent JOURNAL. In the center 
primary school, — Miss Doyle, teacher, — the class of children 
learned to read at sight, write and spell correctly 275 words in 
their first 20 weeks of school. In Miss Walker’s room the 
class learned 307 words in the same manner. The teachers 
are now keeping exact notes of their daily work, and these ob- 
servations will be valuable in comparison with the work done 
and results accomplished under other methods of instruction. 


THE DOMINICAL LETTER, AND HOW TO USE IT. 


In order to use the rule, as given in my former article, in 
determining on what day of the week any day of any month 
falls, it is first necessary to know the letter which marks the first 
day of the month. This is easily learned with the help of the 
following traditional couplet: 

At Dover Dwell George Brown, Esquire, 
Good Carlos Finch, And David Friar,” 

in which the initial letters of the several consecutive words 
mark the months in their order. Let us take the current 
year for a brief illustration. The Dominieal letter for the 
year is A, and as A always marks the first day of January, it 
is plain that the year came in on Sunday. Again, from the 
above couplet we learn that the letter for February is D, the 
third from A in alphabetical order. Hence February came in 
on Wednesday, the third day after Sunday; and, as the Ist, 
8th, 15th, 22d, and 29th days of any month always fall on 
the same day of the week, it follows that Washington’s 
Birthday occurred on Wednesday. But let us take a step in 
advance, and determine on what day of the week Memorial 
Day“ will fall. From the above couplet we find that the letter 
for May is B, which is the next letter after A. Hence May will 
come in on Monday, which is the next day after Sunday; and, 
since the 29th will also fall on Monday, the 30th,—i. e., Mem- 
orial Day,’’—will fall on Tuesday. Again, July’s letter is 
found to be G, the sixthfrom A. Hence July will come in on 
Saturday, and consequently the Fourth“ will occur on Tues- 
day. Once more: We find December’s letter to be F, the fifth 
from A. Hence December will come in on Friday; and, since 
the 22d will also fall on Friday, it follows that the 25th,—i. e., 
Christmas Day,’’—will fall on Monday. 

With these illustrations, my readers will readily be able to 
make the Dominical Letter serve them a useful purpose; and 
in order to test their skill, I will add a few questions, and the 
editor will gladly give credit for all correct answers sent. 

Washington died Dec. 14, 1799. (1) What day of the week 
was it? (2) On what day of the week will the centennial an- 
niversary of his death occur ? 

Cornwallis surrendered Oct. 19, 1781. (3) What day of the 
week was it? (4) On what day of the week did its centennial 
anniversary occur? (5) On what day of the week will its bi- 
centennial occur ? 

(6) On what day of the week was the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence made? (7) On what day was its centen- 
nial anniversary celebrated ? (8) On what day of the week 
will its bicentennial anniversary occur ? 

On what day of the week were you born? Answers to this 
question needn’t be sent to the editor, as he has no means at 
hand for verifying their accuracy. The question will, how- 
ever, furnish a source of diversion for parents and children, 
provided the children will first master the Dominica) Letter, 
and be ready to apply their knowledge in answering the ques- 
tion. It can also be made to serve a useful purpose in the 
verification, correction, or enlargement of Family Records.“ 

The Rule I have given will give the Dominical Letter for 
any date written in New Style“; but, if written in Old 
Style,“ it will have to be changed to the New before applying 
the Rale. This is not an easy thing to do, since the difference 
between the Old and New Style varies from century to cent- 
ury, it being nothing in the year 200, and 10 days in 1582, when 
the Gregorian Calendar was adopted. Besides, England didn’t 
adopt the Gregorian Calendar till 1752, when the difference 
had increased to 11 days; and other nations earlier or later; 
while Russia hasn’t adopted it yet, but still adheres to the old 
Julian Calendar. 

In view of these facts, the best way to deal with an Old Style 
date is to consult some table made especially for the purpose. 
The best table I know of is one prepared by Samuel Maynard, 
and published in Caton's Higher Arithmetic. But tables are not 
always at hand when wanted; and as the great majority of the 
present generation have to do mainly with New Style dates, it 
strikes me that the rule I have given, so easy of application, 
will answer, substantially, every required purpose. And so I 
shall expect that our clever editor, whose capacity for work is 
unlimited, will soon have his hands full of postal-cards, giving 
answers to the above questions. C. R. B. 


P. S.—I am sorry to have to question the correctness of the 
family Bible Record, referred to by Susie T. Ayres, but am 
obliged to do so for the following reasons: The Dominical Let- 
ter for 1799 was F. Hence December of that year came in on 
Sunday, and went out on Tuesday; therefore, 1800 came in on 


Wednesday. Now, if 1800 was a leap-year, then the next leap- 


year, 1804, came in on Monday; the next, 1808, on Saturday; 
the next, 1812, on Thursday, and so on,—each succeeding leap- 
year coming in five days later than the preceding one. Con- 
tinuing on thus, up to the last leap-year, 1880, we find that it 
must have come in on Friday. Hence 1881 came in on Sun- 
day, and consequently the present year, 1882, came in on Mon- 
day. But we know that 1882 came in on Sunday, or one day 
earlier than it would, had 1800 been a leap-year.; hence 1800 
contained but 365 days, was not a leap-year, and the grand- 
mother in question was born Saturday, March 1, 1800. I 
am glad to be able, thus early, to illustrate my assertion that 
the Dominical Letter can be made to serve a useful purpose in 
the correction of Family Records.“ B. 


TEACHERS’ TEMPERANCE LIBRARY. 
This list is prepared for Schools, Colleges, Normal Schools, 


or private students who are pursuing the study of Temperance 
Science, by the Department of Scientific Instruction of the 


Woman's National Christian Temperance Union (Mrs. M. H. 


Hunt, Supt.), and the books have already been introduced by 
some institutions where temperance text-books have been 


adopted. 
The National Temperance Society publish the following: 
The Temperance Lesson-Book. By Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
M.A., LLD., F.R.S. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Alcohol and Hygiene. By Julia Colman. Cloth, 60 cents. 
Alcohol and the State. By Robert C. Pitman, LL.D. $1.50. 
Alcohol as a Food and Medicine. By E. M. Hunt, M D. 60c. 
Alcohol, Its Nature and Effects. By C. A. Story, M.D. 90c. 
Bacchus Dethroned. By Fred’k Powell. Pa., 50 c.; el., $1.00, 
Bible Wines. By Wm. Patton, D.D. Pa., 30c.; el., 60 c. 
Delavan’s Essays. By E. C. Delavan. $1.50. 
Forty Years’ Fight. By Chas. Jewett, M.D. $1.50. 
Juvenile Temp. Manual. By J. Colman. Pa., 25 c.; el., 60 c. 
Med. Use of Alcohol. By J. Edmunds, M.D. Pa., 25c.; el, 60 c. 
Moody’s Talks on Temperance. $1.00. 
Our Wasted Resources. By Wm. Hargraves, M.D. $1.25. 
National Temperance Orator. $1.00. 
One Thousand Anecdotes. By J. W. Kirton. $1.50. 
Ten Lectures. By B. W. Richardson, M.D Pa., 50c.; el., $1 00. 
Temperance Bible Commentary. By Dr. F. R. Lees and Rev. 
Dawson Burns. $2.50. 
The Temperance School By Julia Colman. 5 cents. 
Text-Book of Temp. By F. R. Lees. Pa., 50 c.; el., $1.25. 
Tracts. Bound volumes, I. and II. (each), $1 00. : 
Scientific Temperance. (Choice pamphlets bound.) $1.50. 
Sewall’s Stomach Plates. (8 plates.) $9.00; on rollers, $12.00. 
Talks on Temp. By Cannon Farrar. Pa, 25 c.; el., 60 e. 
The following can be obtained through importers of books, 
or from Miss Julia Colman, 54 Bible House, New York: 


Reid’s Temperance Cyclopedia. $2.50. 

Guthrie's Temperance Physiology. $1.25. 

Morning Dew Drops. $1.75. 

Our National Resources, and How They Are Wasted. 50 e. 
Richardson’s Dialogues on Drink. $1.00. 

Medical Temperance Journal. 
volume (three volumes). Per volume, $3.75, 
One Thousand Temperance Anecdotes. Kirton, 
The following are published in this cougtry: 
Diseases of Modern Life. By Dr. B. W. Richardson. 

pleton & Co.) $2.00. 
Brown’s Physiology. (Bragg, Van Antwerp & Co.) $1.25. 
Elam’s Problems of a Physician. (Lee, Shepherd & Uo.) $1.50. 
Regimen and Longevity. By J. Bell. (Wm. Wood & Co.) $1 50. 


Information with regard to any of the above can be obtained 
from Miss Julia Colman, Supt. of Literature Dept., W. N. C. 
T. U., 54 Bible House, New York. 


— 


A TEACHERS’ COURSE OF STUDY. 


TWELFTH SEMI-MONTHLY PROGRAM, TEACHERS’ COURSE 
In Pusuic ScHoois, FRANKFORT, IND., 1881-2: R. G. 
Book, Supt. 


I. What constitutes true criticism ? 
1. General. a. Of an object. 
2. Special. b. Of an action. 


II. Contrast Description and History. 
1. Elements common to both. 
2. Characteristie elements of each. 


III. What is a community? 
1. Etymology of the word. 
2. General Specifications. 
8. Special applications. 
IV. Under what circumstances might a community have no 
history ? 
4. The distinguishing mark of a community. 
2. The distinguishing mark of history. 
8. The mark of unhistoric community. 
V. The available conditions for mind-study. 
1. The force of personal experience. 
2. Acquaintance with one’s self. 
3. Personal community of feeling. 
4. Recognition of mind as an organism. 
5. Mind as a self-directed organism. 
6. Element of time in mind-power. 
VI. Who is competent to criticise school results? 
1. What conditions the value of results ? 
2. What conditions the legitimacy of results ? 
a, Complexity of causes. 


$1.50. 


c. Of a result. 
d. Of an institution. 


b. Relation of school as a cause to the whole cause, of 


which a given culture is the result. 
c. Time as an element in criticism of results. 
d. Force of professional bias. 
VII. Who is competent to criticise a school system ? 
1. The individual vs. systems and institutions. 
2. A knowledge of the past, in studying the present. 
a. Force of analogical reasoning. 
b. The philosophy of history, 
c. Fitness of the average individual. 
VIII. Competency of the average teacher to ju 
1. Relative value of methods, ideas, and 
2. Indirect results from a method as cause. 
8. Element of time as a factor in generalizing 
of methods 


methods. 


knowledge 


4. Force of professional preparation. 


(Bound) Three years in each 


(Ap- 


IX. The reactionary ill-effect upon a teacher, of frequent 
change of work. 

1. Diversity of community interests. 

2. — of antecedent conditions. 

8. Force of contradictory experiences. 

4 The subjective effect of skepticism. 
X. The Sociological bearings of the question. 

1. Lines of social advance. 

2. Elements of social advance. 

3. Relations of school education to other educations. 

4. The historic element in social science. 

5. The historic element in school criticism. 

The ten first codrdinates constitute the lesson; the subor- 

dinates are merely notes to indicate the line of thought. 


GRAMMAR. 


I do not accept the interpretation of the passage from Ten- 
nyson, given April 13: 


„Dry clank’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black oH clang’d round him, as he based 


His feet on jets of sli 0 that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels.“ 


Allis here an adverb; as in the expression, He was all 
alone; “‘cheeks all pale“; all about him.” Clif is the 
subject of clang’d. 

The passage occurs near the end of The Passing of Ar- 
thur.’ The use of the word dry is somewhat peculiar here, 
and refers to the sharp, clicking sound made by the armor of 
Sir Bedivere as he moved among the rocks, bearing upon his 
shoulders the wounded king, while the bare, black cliff 
echoed to his tread. The words of the passage are mostly 
onomatopoetic, and finely express the thought. 

Marky F. Pierce. 

Cambridge (Mass.) High School, April, 1882. 


— KE. D. 8, of Chillicothe, O., says: I can find no au- 
thority for the use of commas after all’ and cliff,’ and with- 
out them it seems clear that ‘ cliff’ is the subject of ‘ clang’d,’ 
and that ‘all’ is equivalent to ‘everywhere,’ an adverb mod- 
ifying ‘clang’d,’ or possibly the adverbial phrase ‘round him.’ 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


A prominent lady member of the Bureau, who joined the 
first of last January, writes us: My experience with the 
New-England Bureau has been so entirely different from what 
I expected, that I urge all my friends to apply 2 to you 
if they desire a faithful representation. Surely it will not be 
your fault, if I am unsuccessful.” 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 
(Alicorary Wolipses,” and addressed to W-H Mastuax, Mer)” 


CHARADE. 


When walking on the sandy shore, 
Where stormy gale and tempest roar, 
Or when the storm at last is done, 
And waves are rippling in the sun, 
My jirst you'll see, 
When morning opes my sleepy eyes 
And warns me that I must arise, 
Then to the door my pet will come 
And seek admittance to my room: 
My neat I hear. 
Oft o’er my first, in rapid flight, 
When days are dull or days are bright, 
On tireless pinions, brave and strong, 
Which bear it gracefully along, 
My whole is seen. 


R. H. E. T. 
ANAGRAM. 


[Something long to be remembered in the United States.] 
I bite on the ten-inch nail, X. E. BELLE Gorpon. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 49 LETTERS. 


My 27, 23, 7, 35, 13, 33, a courtier of Queen Elizabeth. 

My 15, 34, 18, 9, 26, 4, 25, a courtier, soldier, and ad ven- 
turer of the 16th century. 

My 22, 41, 46, 24, 17, an Italian poet of the 16th century. 

My 4, 14, 18, 21, 18, 3, 5, a celebrated Italian astronomer. 

My 2, 6, 40, 40, 49, 46, a famous Engiish philosopher of 
the 17th century. 

7 20, 26, 18, 18, 23, 47, 43, 48, 6, 15, 42, 46, 20, 6, 15, 
1, 38, one of the Lake poets. 

My 40, 33, 15, 6, 16, an English t of the 19th century. 

My 10, 43, 31, 15, 28, 17, 8, an American poet. 

My 38, 19, 48, 32, 38, 17, 15, 35, 10, an American novelist. 

My 12, 29, 15, 44, 36, 29, 33, an eminent physical philos- 
opher, the prince of Jecturers on scientific subjects, 
. —1 18, 19, 30, 5, 8, 37, 44, 26, 45, 39, a French poet and 
abulist. 


My 11, 15, 33, 11, 3, 45, an English poet of note. 
My whole is a quotation from Massinger. La REINE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 20. 


EniemA.—Mary, Queen of Scots. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLE.—Maine, Rising Sun, Kit Carson, 
Moosehead Lake, Clear, Everest (ever rest), Hun (hungry), 
Bologna, Brest (breast) [of]. Goose, Milk, Cran „Malaga, 
Fire, Seine, Pike, Pine Cones, Mosquito, Thunder, Rainy, 
Spree, Toulon (too long), Toulouse (too loose), Baker, Kandy 
(candy), Darling, Farewell, Gaines (gains), Little. 

— Beauregard Dalton, West Mills, N. C., sends solution to 
Geographical Puzzle of March 30. 

Prizt.—For the best puzzle offered for publication in Tn 
during May, we offer a copy of Milton’s Poems, red - 

ne on. 


— Tn JounxAlL oF EpvuCcATION is among the soundest 


d t instructive educational journals — 
— ne 1015 ve j published,” — Argus 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—Ralph Waldo Emerson died at his home in 
Concord on Thursday, April 27. He was buried on Sunday, 
April 30.—tThe bill for the removal of political disabilities 
from persons engaged in the Confederate service during the 
Rebellion has been further discussed in the Senate, speeches 
being made by Messrs. Call and George. No decisive action 
has been taken at the hour of going to press.——The recent 
verdict of $100,000 obtained by Hallett Kilbourn for false im- 
prisonment has been set aside by the Circuit Court at Wash- 
ington on the ground of excessive damages.——Advices from 
Arizona Territory state that the Indians still continue their 
work of murdering the settlers, burning villages and running 
off stock.——The secretary of the Treasury has issued a call 
for the residue of the uncalled continued bonds of July, 1881, 
amounting to about $11,200,000. They mature July 1 next. 
There was a reduction of $14,415,823 in the national debt 
last month.——Ten thousand persons attended the funeral of 
the late Gen. S. A. Hurlbut at Belvedere, III., on Sunday.—— 
President Arthur has resolved to take prompt and vigorous 
measures for the suppression of the Indian outbreak in Ari- 
zona.——The Senate has passed the anti-Chinese Immigration 
Bill, but somewhat amended, by a vote of 32 to 15. This ne- 
cessitates the return of the measure to the House. 

Great Britain.—It is reported that a ministerial crisis is im- 
pending in England, growing out of the proposed change of 
policy on the Irish question.— Earl Cowper has resigned the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, and Earl Spencer is to succeed 
him.——The Government has stopped work on the channel 
tunnel until further action is taken on the matter by Parlia- 
ment.——According to a table just printed by the London 
(Eng ) Economist, in 1860 only 29 per cent. of the shipping en- 
tering or departing from American ports was foreign, but injl881 
the proportion was 82 per cent., larger in fact than that of any 
other country except Russia. 

Russia.—Plots are said to have been discovered for blowing 
up the Kremlin at the Czar’s coronation, and peasants’ caps 
were found, in the crowns of which were explosive materials. 
General Ignatieff denies that the anti-Jewish riots are the re- 
sult of want of action on the part of the Government. 

France.—M. de Freycinct in receiving the bureau committee 
on the proposed Franco-American treaty at Paris, assured 
them that he was favorabls to the idea of a treaty of commerce 
between the two Republics. 


To the really progressive teacher and school officer 
our advertising columns are a very valuable part of the 
Tae Journat. Our advertisers are the leading book- 
publishers of the country. On their shelves are the 
best text-books, and the best supplies of miscellaneous 
reading, and those who would keep abreast of the times 
must possess the literary and professional treasures 
which these houses furnish. The knowledge of new 
books, as presented in a single Journat, is worth to 
many persons a whole year’s subscription to the paper. 
To prove the truth of our assertion, read carefully the 
well-filled pages of advertisements in this issue cf TR 
JOURNAL. 


Tae Paince or Warxs, and other members of the 
Royal Family of England, have been taking active 
steps for the establishment of a Royal College of Music, 
which it is proposed shall take much the same position 
in England as the Conservatories of the Continent take 
in their respective countries. Free musical education, 
and in some cases free maintenance, will be given to 


the pupils, but paying pupils will also be received. For 
the purposes set forth by the promoters, an income of 
upwards of £10,000 will be required. Judging from 
the sums of money already subscribed, it does not seem 
likely that there will be much difficulty in raising the 
large amount necessary for the endowment of the 
College. 

The School Board for London have now under con- 
sideration a proposal to establish schools for higher 
elementary education, which, it is urged, will form a 
connection link between the elementary system of edu- 
cation and the higher systems. The success of a 
similar scheme in Manchester has induced the London 
Board to consider this question. 


Cincinnati has just held a Congress of Foresters, 
and, as a practical outcome of the assemblage and dis- 


5 cussions, one day, Thursday, was devoted to tree-plant- 
ing in Eden Park. The Presidents’ Grove was planted 


in honor of all the Nation’s chief magistrates by the 
citizens and members of the convention. Then the 
Authors’ Grove was planted by the pupils of the public 
schools. The Hughes High School set a group of seven 
trees to the great American thinker, — Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, — southern slope; Woodward High School, 
a group of five trees to Edward Everett, and so on. 
Nearly all the great American authors were remem- 
bered and honored. Over seven hundred trees were 
planted in this group. A Teachers’ Grove was set with 
a large collection of trees in memory of deceased school 
teachers of the city ; Pioneer, Battle, and Citizens’ Grove 
completed the lists, with a group called the Queen’s, 
containing a beautiful budding tree labeled “ Victoria 
Regina.” Supt. Peaslee may be congratulated in en- 
listing the pupils of the schools of Cincinnati so heartily 
in the study of and love for our authors, and in erect- 
ing these beautiful and enduring monuments to their 
memory. Such a fashion is worthy of universal adop- 
tion. 


Ratrpa WALIDO Emerson, the poet, the teacher, and 
the philosopher, died at his home at Concord, Mass., 
April 28, in the 79th year of his age. The career of 
this greatest man of his country, and in many respects 
of his age, is well known to our readers, and his writ- 
ings, hitherto so well read, will have afresh interest 
now that their author has confirmed their truth by the 
peaceful death of a Christian philosopher. It is impos- 
sible here and now to set a true measure to such a life 
as Mr. Emerson’s, for its value as an exponent of free 
thought, and the emancipation of the minds of men 
from intellectual and religious dogmas, cannot obtain full 
recognition, until generations have passed and the 
prejudices of men give place to the calm and dispassion- 
ate judgments of those who live in the light of a newer 
and better life. Unlike Carlyle, Mr. Emerson dealt 
with society as it passed under his eye. His keen vis- 
ion detected its faults and its radical departures from 
truth, while his honest pen interpreted its trae purposes 
and its highest aims. While he was in the world he 
was not of it, and by his life and teachings lifted men 
into better manners and higher ideals, such as he con- 
ceived that nature and revelation intended man to enjoy. 
He was not morose: fault-finding was not in his nature. 
He saw the ills men were suffering from in all their 
social and religious natures, and, as a kind and loving 
physician, sought by the gentlest processes and med- 
icaments to cure the faults and correct the deformities 
from which they were suffering. He hesitated not to 
test his remedies on his own life before commending them 
to others, and his teachings will live because they were 
the outcome of à soul so honest and pure that it had 
more of heaven than earth in it. His belief in immor- 
tality has made him immortal, and the day is coming 
when Mr. Emerson’s life, at first a great protest against 
all that was false and vain and partial in human be- 
whey shine with the radiance of an inspired prophet 
of 


Tux Congress of the United States is grinding away 
more vigorously than ever, at the dismal mill of “con- 
tested elections” and investigations into the abuse of 
the franchise, while the judicial arm of the Government 


8 stretched forth to chastise the offending politician in 


more than one of the States. While all this is in the 
line of honest public service, it nevertheless remains 
true that the ballot, without education, in a country like 
ours, is the most hideous mockery of republican institu- 
tions,—the death’s-head crowned with flowers and veiled 
with gorgeous drapery at our Fourth-of-July festival of 
freedom. If the history of the Anglo-Saxon race that 
dominates the British Empire and the American repub- 
lic teaches one thing without mistake, it is that such 
a people cannot be expected to resist the temptation to 
wickedness and tyranny presented by a great body of 
ignorant, childish, and feeble people, whether clothed 
with the franchise or left without it. Invariably, in all 
the British island s, in every colony of the British Em- 
pire, in every State of the American Union, that weaker 
race goes without ceremony to the wall. In case it is 
formidable in numbers, like the ignorant emigrants from 
Europe, its right to govern with us is hedged about with 
severe conditions, as in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land; or the “ boss ” politician is let loose upon Patrick 
and Hermann in the great Middle and Western States, 
massing the awful weight of brute ignorance, bigotry, 
and national prejudice in a way to repeatedly strike 
terror to the heart of the proudest Northern State. 

It is easy to dream that the freedmen of the South, 
having received the greatest boon ever bestowed in one 
generation on any race, in the double gift of freedom 
and the ballot, will spring up a full-fledged American 
citizen, always bound to vote right. We are just now 
waking up to the conviction that when such a body of 
voters, fifty per cent. wholly, and ninety per cent. prac- 
tically, illiterate, is set to govern an American State, 
such unfortunate Commonwealth falls inevitably into 
the hands of a “ring,” and gives civilization itself the 
go-by. The colored vote, to-day, is cast with great 
unanimity against temperance, in favor of repudiation 
of State debts, and, in hundreds of communities, is 
baffling the efforts of the wisest and best for the sound 
education of the children. It is not wonderful that this 
should be, or any way discouraging or specially disrep- 
utable, as far as these poor people are concerned. But 
it is strange that half the Union, and that the most en- 
lightened half, should just be waking up to the fact that 
these things will remain until this dense ignorance and 
incapacity for responsible citizenship shall be overcome 
by a vigorous system of training in good schools, moral 
churches, and Christian homes. To this conclusion the 
upper strata of Southern society has fully come, and 
now implores the country to come to the aid of a dozen 
of these great States in their battle against the lower 
side of society for the uplifting of American citizenship 
itself. And the party or public man that turns a deaf 
ear to this call from any consideration of supposed polit- 
ical advantage, will find itself, in a time rapidly com- 
ing, in the grip of an outraged national public opinion, 
which will dispose of every hostile influence that dares 
to get across the road and defy the people’s march to 
national purity, instructed liberty, and responsible power. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE CHINESE? 


The spirit of inquiry as to the character and capa- 
bilities of the Chinese people has been greatly aroused 
among our people during the past few years. The pres- 
ence of some thousands of these nations of the “ Middle 
Kingdom” in different parts of our land has led to 
many adverse criticisms on the one hand and warm 
commendations on the other. There are those who 
have nothing but the vilest epithets to bestow upon 
these foreigners of sallow countenances and oriental 
dress. They adopt Dennis Kearney’s platform in full, 
and declare that “the Chinese must go.” The alterna- 
tive is beating, mobbing, and killing those who dare to 
compete with the Irish and other races transplanted to 
our soil. Politicians looking for votes incline almost 
instinctively toward this side of the question. The 
Chinaman cannot vote; his enemies, most of them at 
least, have been long enough in the country to attain 
the privilege of voting, even if it be against equal rights 
and the commonest interests of humanity. A kind and 
Christian policy, however, welcomes the stranger who 
comes, driven by the narrowness of the resources of his 
own territory, to seek better circumstances, even if his 


stay be transient. If he is law-abiding and industrious, 
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if he is skillful in providing for his necessities, and 

ul in his relations to society, if his virtues pre- 
ponderate over his vices, the true American can hardly 
find it in his heart to be willing to thrust back the 
“ heathen Chinee” from the Christian light and knowl- 
edge and the prosperous conditions of life he finds here, 
to the superstition and idolatry of his native land. 
Rather he will extend to him a cordial greeting to the 
privileges of a free land, its schools, its churches, and 
all the means of cultivation which may be brought 
within his reach. ' 

In the spirit of true philanthropy, some Christian 
workers in the different sections where the Chinese 
have taken up their residences have opened Sunday 
schools for their instruction in the art of reading and 
writing and in moral and religious truths. Schools of 
this description, as far as the secular instruction is con- 
cerned, nearly resemble the Sunday-school established 
by Robert Raikes, the founder of the institution, yet in 
other respects are like the modern Sunday-school. In 
the interests of education, it is desirable to know what 
progress the Chinaman is capable of making in the 
study of the English language and in the assimilation 
of the ideas upon which our national life depends for 
its existence. 

There are peculiar physical difficulties to be overcome 
by the Chinaman beginning to study the American 
language. His tongue refuses at first to pronounce the 
united sound of th, atid especially changes the sound of 
every w to v, and every r to I; and when those diffi- 
culties have been mastered, as they sometimes are by 
long application, the happy student regards himself as 
worthy of special commendation for his success. To 
exchange the harmonious changes exhibited in the 
Chinese language by the use of upper and lower tones 
for the monotonous dead-level style of reading too often 
practised by the American reader is another sad trial 
for the learner who is used to a more mellifluous tongue. 
The imitative quality in the Chinese mind which asserts 
itself so strongly leads the student to copy every defect 
as well as every excellency in the tone of voice or the 
style of reading or writing. Teachers who write a good 
hand may expect to have good copyists, and those who 
write a scrawling hand willl find that they are educating 
scrawlers. The idioms of our language are so entirely 
different from those of the Chinese tongue, that no 
small effort of intelligence is required on the part of 
the scholar to comprehend them. Yet this intellectul 
power is not wanting. The class who come under the 
instruction of those Christian teachers are common 
laborers. Most all of them are engaged in the laundry 
business, yet they are so apt to learn that, in the short 
period of time allowed each week for these exercises, 
they acquire considerable knowledge of our language. 
Each scholar has a teacher of his own, the major part 
of the teachers being ladies. Beginning with the letters, 
or with words of a few letters, the scholar is gradually 
led on by the means of the Chinese equivalent terms 
printed in the lesson-book or through pictures and 
object-lessons, to the comprehension of the meaning of 
the words which have been learned in reading or writing. 
It is astonishing with what facility the texts of that 
grand old educational book,—the Bible,—are learned. It 
is not uncommon for a Chinaman to repeat readily and 
correctly the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer 
without prompting, after studying those portions for a 
few Sundays. The pupil seldom forgets what has been 
impressed upon his mind, this power of memory being 
quite a common gift. There is an element of conceit 
somewhat prominent in Chinese character; and that, 
with their preconceived religious notions and super- 
stitions, lead those pupils to be wary about accepting 
the truths of Christianity; but when, after deliberate 
consideration, they are fully accepted, there is a founda- 
tion laid for a steady, persistent faith, —one that is not 
likely to suffer an eclipse. Those scholars are deeply 
grateful for the labor bestowed upon them, and never 
forget the kindness shown to them. That this people 
are capable of a high degree of intellectual cultivation, 
is demonstrated by the advances made by the scholars 
sent over to this country and who have been educated 
among us. America will not regret the efforts that 
have been made to instruct and Christianize the poorer 
class which has come to our shores. The only regret 


—— 


we shall have is, that they have been met with such 
insults and treated with such ill-deserved contempt, and 
that we have entertained the purpose of shutting the 
doors of entrance against them. 


DRIFT. 


— We have seen no better illustration of the fact that the 
best thing for an ambitious young politician is to make his 
first speech in behalf of popular education, get it printed and 
put it in his pocket for future reference, than in an admirable 
address by the Hon. Samuel Dibble, of Orangeburg, S. C., 
delivered at Wofford College, in 1878, in support of the uni- 
versal education of the people. Mr. Dibble now represents the 
Charleston (S. C.) District in Congress, and will not fail in 


the effort making to bring that unwieldy body up to its duty 
in granting adequate National aid for instruction to dry up 
the awful slough at the bottom of the Nation whose malaria 
maketh ‘* the whole head sick and the whole heart faint.“ 


— A worthy German retired merchant, alderman, and man- 
of-all-work in one of our cities, recently gave us the points of 
his own introduction to active life. When a boy, in Germany, 
he was the favored nephew of, a rich aunt, who proposed to 
make him the heir of her estate. As a preparation, she sent 
him to a good school of superior grade, for four years, at an 
expense of eleven dollars a year. Thus his parents died, and 
other influences took hold of the aunt, who bequeathed her 
estate to other relatives, while the orphan boy was packed off 
to America as a steerage passenger, with his portion of forty- 
four dollars’ worth of good schooling. To-day he is one of the 


most valued citizens in a community of fifty thousand people, 
while the children of his aunt’s heirs, left by their spendthrift 
parents in poverty, are being trained in his business accordin 

to the effective method which Providence arranged for Himself. 


— The late Dr. Bellows, of New York, a short time before 
his death, said to a friend who was proposing to address a dis- 
tinguished audience of New York gentlemen on education in 
the South, Be sure and give your audience an introductory 
half-hour on education in the North; for you have no concep- 
tion of the ignorance of our leading men concerning the public- 
school system of their own city and State.“ Every glance at 
a State legislature or house of Congress; every half-hour’s talk 
with a typical Eastern or Western merchant; one passage of 
arms around a tea-table in Beacon street, or at a reception in 
Washington, opens up the depths of this amazing want of in- 
formation on the matter that should be nearest the heart of 
every wise parent and good American citizen,—the condition 
of the public school in which the vast majority of American 


children are now being prepared for their future. Next to 
the fit training of teachers, — indeed, perhaps, a more imper- 
ative want,—is the informing of the influential classes of our 
country concerning the meaning of the new school-keeping. 


— On the same day we visited two schools, for the same class 
of pupils. One contained twelve hundred children, from six 
to fifteen years of age; the other less than half the number of, 
perhaps, superior materia] for school-work. The former was 
a public school, handled by a thorough corps of teachers, in- 
structed by good [methods, animated by a discipline that was 
felt by the least child as a leaven working through his whole 
mortal and moral being. The other was a mission school, 
supported with a distinct purpose of moral and religious train- 
ing, with formal Bible lessons and a church “ annex.“ In 
that establishment we saw what a farce all formal effort to 
teach religion in a school becomes with an amiable, irresolute 
man at the head and an incompetent corps of teachers as 
lieutenants. The climax of insubordination was the Bible- 
lesson hour, which was supposed to be the crowning grace of 
the school. The explanation was found in the fact that, in 
the one case, an American city had packed its moral curricu- 
lum into a great master; and in the other, a Christian denomi- 


nation had spread its program upon its catalogue and forgotten 
that an engineer is necessary, even to run a celestial machine. 


— The public school, like the growing boy, goes through all 
the diseases of infancy, childhood, and youth before it stands 
firmly on its own legs. Our Northern States have learned, by 
long and sad experience, the danger that comes from making 
the common school a machine to reward political partisans, 
propagate sectarian religion, or make a soft place for personal 
friends. It is to be feared that the people of the South are of 
the mind of the boy who wanted to see the folly of dancing”’ 
for himself, when warned of the awful consequences of that 
amusement by his anxious mamma, who had “tripped the 
light fantastic toe to her own heart’s content in her younger 
days. The public-school system, down South, is beset with 
many difficulties from the poverty of the people and the sparse- 
ness of population and division of races, which can only grad- 
ually be overcome. But we incline to the belief that its most 
serious drawbacks are from the persistent determination of so 
many of this people to experience, in themselves, all the fol- 
lies’ through which the North has waded up to success through 
past generations. There are hundreds of communities where 


the people could have good schools, even with the present dis- 98° 


advantages, if they could only be persuaded to keep partisan 
politics, sectarian bigotry, and family favoritism outside the 
school-house. These evils are even more strongly marked 
among the colored than the white people. Again and again 
are the honest efforts of the best people of a Southern com- 
munity to give suitable schooling to the colored children 


brought to nothing by the intermeddling of a few ignorant, 


conceited, and vicious politicians and preachers, and the in- 
terminable wrangling of rival families and cliques among their 
own race. All this must be lived through; but the schoolman 
who longs for the coming of the kingdom, cries out, How 
long, O Lord, how long!“ 


Remarkable Oder to Journal Subscribers. 
The “ Riwerside Press” Edition 


LONGFELLOW’S 
“Hyperion” and “Outre-Mer.” 


(Paver Covers.) 


By special permission of the publishers we are au- 
thorized to offer these two splendid productions of the 
poet Longfellow to any subscriber of Tax JounNnaL 
sending us one new subscription to Tux Pon 
ScHoon (our new monthly), devoted to the Principles 
and Methods of the New Aducat ion, — pries only $1.00 


per year ; special terms for a large club. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


Hon. J. H. Smart, ex State Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind., sends the following 

„The scope and design of Taz Ponte School. is admirable, 
2 — matter is highly satisfactory. It ought to have a large 
circulation. 


„The first number of Taz Pusiic School, is very attractive 
and interesting; $1.00 a year. It must be popular with teach- 
ers. — The Congregationalist. 


„The enterprise has been r wisely, and will be car- 
ried out vigorously. It is well to remark that the mechanical 
portion of this journal is attractive. While the paper will be 
especially for the great body of teachers, it cannot be doubted . 
but that any person interested in educational topics will find 
Tue Pune School. helpful. The cost, one dollar a year, is 
very moderate.“ The Advertiser, Boston. 


G. C. Fisher, Supt. of Schools, of Weymouth, Mass., writes 
as follows: 
Happy in name, happy in spirit and conception, Tux Pun- 


Lic School. will, we predict, under the good seamanship of 
Mr. Bicknell, sail at once into popular favor and renown.’ 


Supt. A. P. Stone, of Springfield, Mass., says: 

„ have carefully read the first number of Tux Punto 
School, and I like it much. There is need of a brief, sharp, 
and progressive paper of that kind, and in that particular field, 
and your first issue gives —— of — * the demand. I 
sincerely hope teachers will take it and read it.” 


Albert G. Boyden, principal State Normal! School, Bridge- 
water, Mass., says of it: , 


„The first issue of the new journal, Tux Punto ScHooL, 
is an excellent number. Kept up to this standard, it will be 
a valuable aid to teachers, and will command their support. 


Let the pote of teaching be clearly apprehended, and 
good methods will follow as the shadow follows the object in 
the sunlight.“ 


William M. Thayer, Franklin, Mass., says of it: 

„Tour new monthly, Tux Punto School is a providen- 
tial venture. It appears in the nick of time; the teachers and 
friends of our public schools need it. and are ready to welcome 
it. I have read the first number with great pleasure and profit. 
It anew the practical and useful thoughts which every 
teacher ought to receive. School committees throughout the 
land cannot do a better thing for their public schools than 
3 the teachers in their respective towns to subscribe 
or it. 


From A. F. Blaisdell, M.D., member of School Board, Provi- 
dence, R. I.: 
It is brimful of short, cris 


teacher can afford to miss. 
the year’s subscription.’’ 
William A. Mowry, president of American Institute of In- 
struction, Providence, R. I., writes: 
**You have taken us by surprise this time. Tux PuBLic 
School. (No. 1) is certainly very attractive. Besides, it must 
rove very helpful. Its form and general appearance is open, 
frank, cheerful. Its articles short, crisp, useful. Its hayes 4 
is marvelous. Its editorials deal briefly but pungently wi 
the uppermost educational topics of the day. Its contributed 
articles are not only from our foremost educators, but present 
and illustrate a variety of great truths and principles connected 
with pedagogical work. o first number has an article worth 
a year’s subscription, discussing with masterly power the true 
principles of early training; another gives us the results of a 
lifetime of hard work upon thoughts and things, words and 
ideas, summed up in a single column; others follow upon 
topics ranging all the way from practical lessons on the human 
body to the philosophy of Socrates, including physiology, in- 
— ng, of — — — in nature, 
art, philosophy, and finally an excellent personal letter to every 
—.— on dress and address. The matter of this number is 
of the best, and the manner equal to the matter. I congratu- 
late the young teachers of New England on the excellency of 
the helps put within their reach, as compared with the aids 
offered to their older brethren and sisters half a century or so 
. In the former days the educational was cut by 
hand, with hand-made es sharpened the laborious 
rocess of the hand-turned grindstone, and it was an all-day 
Job. Now the broad acres are leveled before breakfast to the 
music of the sharp, swift click of the horse mowing-machine, 
with its quick-moving little knives, sh ned only occasion- 
ally, but skillfully done by machinery driven by the subtle 
power of steam. With modern appliances the hay should be 


practical articles, which no live 
e first number alone is worth 


8 
thered quicker and cheaper; there should be more of it, and 
t should be of far better quality.“ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TUDENTs’ Liprary. By G. Dallas 
„ 1 of Ni — Science, Central College, Danville, 
Ind., author of Methods of Teaching in Country Schools, 
ete., aided by special contributors, among whom are H. B. 
Brown, prest. Northern Ind. Normal School; F. P. Adams, 
prin. Normal Coll.; W. T. Eddingfield, prin. Business De- 
ment Central Normal Coll.; J. C. Brown, teacher of 
enmanship Central Normal Coll.; T. S. Denison, Chicago; 
John Burke, prin. of public schools, Newport, Ky. Chicago: 
T. S. Denison. Price, $3.00. 
This volume is a great practical compendium of knowledge 
necessary to teachers, students, and the general reader, em- 
bracing reading, penmanship, arithmetic, geography, English 
grammar, spelling, composition and letter-writing, history, 
school management, and school law, parliamentary usages, 
botany, physical geography, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
natural history, bookkeeping, ancient geography, mythology, 
physiology and hygiene, general literature, prosody, hints on 
how to study, etc. Some of the prominent features of this 
work are as follows: It contains a library of condensed infor- 
mation, presented in a convenient, tangible form, carefully- 
prepared outlines of study explained in detail, test questions 
for reviews and class examinations, practical hints on the best 
methods of teaching, hints on how to use text-books and how 
to study, original matter not found in the ordinary text-book, 
an explanation of the exponential system of outlining, an out- 
line of history and best methods of teaching it, a complete 
glossary and index in which every technical term is explained 
and on which every subject appears under its appropriate let- 
ter. The arrangement of the vast amount of matter which the 
book contains is such that any topic can be readily found. To 
the inexperienced teacher it contains, in its over five hundred 
octavo pages, more practical helps than any book of which we 
have any knowledge, on subjects immediately relating to the 
work of instruction. School officers should see that every 
teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference. 


Tue Stupents’ IN QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. In- 
tended as an aid to the study of Fresenius’s System.’”’ By 
H. Carrington Bolton, Ph.D., prof. of Chemistry in Trinity 
College. Hartford, Conn. Illustrated. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. Price, $1.50. 

This book is issued in response to a demand from numerous 
sources, and the plan adopted for The Guide is similar to 
that in the excellent papers of Mr. Alexis A. Julien, entitled 
Examples for Practice in Quantitative Analysis, and the de- 
tails are the result of observing the needs of students during 
five years experience in teaching large classes. The aim of 
the author is to aid the student in the study of Fresenius’s 
work, to show how to begin work, what to study, and where to 
find the information desired. It is admirably calculated to 
encourage and stimulate the student in research. The list of 
analyses, introductory notes, the list of works suitable for ref- 
erence and study, and the appendix giving tables of the ele- 
ments, their symbols, atomic weights, precipitating value of 
common reagents, and the diameter of filters and weights of 
filter ashes, Swedish paper, etc., will be found of special value. 
The book is well printed on heavy tinted paper, illustrated, 
appropriately and substantially bound. 


AMERICAN CLAssics FoR Schools. Hawthorne. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 50 cts, 

This beautiful little book contains a dozen of the choicest 
selections from the writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne, admir- 
ably adapted for supplementary reading in the schools. A 
condensed sketch of the life of the author, with his portrait 
and a picture of his early home in Herbert street, Salem, Mass., 
precedes the selections, among which are Little Daffy-down- 
dilly,” “Little Annie’s Ramble,’ “‘ Benjamin West,” Sir 
Isaac Newton,“ The Golden Touch,“ The Wives of the 
Dead,” “‘ Passages from Note Books,“ “An Autumn Walk,” 
A Stroll upon the Beach,” A Visit to some Lime-kilns,”’ 
* Deserted Houses, Watching a Squirrel,“ A Navy in the 
Frog-pond,” and A Walk with Children in the Woods.” 
The volume has numerous illustrations, and is in every respect 
a model of good taste. This series of American Classics is 
destined to introduce to the children of American homes and 
schools a style of healthy and pure literature which will, we 
trust, displace the senseless trash which abounds. Teachers 
and parents cannot do a wiser thing than to stimulate the 
reading of these choice selections. They should constitute a 
part of every child’s library. 


rome „Memorial Edition.“ With 
a Ske 0 e Author one of his Sons. N ; 
Harper & Brothers. Price 


This volume is illustrated by a portrait (steel) of Jacob Ab- 
bott, and numerous engravings of scenes intimately connected 
with his life. The Young Christian was first published fifty 
years ago, and now his four sons have made it the basis, in a 
new edition, of a memorial of their father who died in 1879. 
The biographical sketch is one full of interest, written by one 
of his sons. The sketch fills 130 pages, and the bibliography 
seventeen. From the latter it appears that Mr. Abbott was 
exclusively the author of 180 separate works, and the editor 
or joint author of 31 more, —a total of 211. Their titles are 
given in full in chronological order, with many interesting 
particulars. The Young Christian, in ite origin and history as 
a book, is more fully described in Chapter VIL. of the memoir. 
The other chapters touch respectively upon the New-Hamp- 
shire ancestry and Maine childhood of the author, his educa- 
tion at Bowdoin College and Andover Seminary, his teaching 
at Beverly, Mass., and Portland, Me.,—at the latter place with 


Longfellow for one of his pupils,—his professorship at Amherst 
College, his founding of the once-famous Mt. Vernon School 
in Boston, his ministerial life at Roxbury, Mass., his literary 
life at Farmington, Me., his memorable first visit to Europe in 
1843, his later school connection in New York with hie brothers 
John S. C. and Gorham D, and finally the Fewacres home 
at Farmington where he ended his days. 


A PopuLAR CALIFORNIA FLonA. By Volney Rattan. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. San Francisco: A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. 

This book is designed as a manual of botany for beginners, 
containing descriptions of flowering plants growing in Central 
California and westward to the ocean, with introductory 
lessons especially adapted to the Pacific coast. The introduc- 
tory lessons in structural botany are suited to all sections, and 
are beautifully illustrated by numerous drawings, faithfully 
presenting the developments of plant-life, which are helpful to 
the learner. They are happily calculated to arouse an interest 
in the minds of young pupils in the native plants of their loca- 
tion, and afford them all possible facilities to recognize all the 
various plants within reach, and guide them in their observa- 
tions. The author strongly urges that descriptions be care- 
fully written out by learners, and aptly quotes the saying of 
Dr. Gray: The naturalist must not only observe that he may 
describe, but describe if he would observe.” A complete 
glossary is appended. The book is attractive in every way, 
and cannot fail to be found practically useful. 


PopuLarR Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb, LL. D., 
American Nautical Almanac, formerly professor at the U. 
S. Naval Observatory. Fourth Revised Edition. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.50. 

This well-known, popular work on astronomy has 112 well- 
executed engravings, and five admirable maps of the stars. It 
has been through four careful revisions since it was first pub- 
lished. The second edition appeared in 1878, and conteined 
considerable new matter, chief among which was Dr. Draper's 
discoveries in the solar spectrum; Janssen’s new method of 
photographing the sun; the observations of the British Expe- 
dition on the last transit of Venus; the discovery of the satel- 
lites of Mars, by Professor,Hall; and the results of recent in- 
vestigations on the motion of the moon, The third edition 
appeared two years later, and was also a revised edition, though 
the quantity of new matter added was somewhat less than in 
the second edition. It consisted, in the main, of the latest re- 
sults of the total-eclipse expedition, and Professor Watson’s 
observations of supposed intra-mercurial planets. The pres- 
ent edition of the work is now augmented by the addition of 
three pages of entirely new matter concerning the approaching 
transit of Venus, on the sixth of next December, and a sum- 
mary of information upon the new telescopes of the United 
States Naval Observatory, the University of Virginia, the Im- 
perial Observatory at Vienna, and others completed within the 
past three years. In a word, the work is brought down to 
date in all important particulars, and can be safely recom- 
mended as embodying the latest results of astronomical study. 
This work is designed for the student and general reader 
rather than for the professional investigator. Its main object, 
as the author says, is to present to the general reading public 
a condensed view of the history, methods, and results of as- 
tronomical research, couched in such language as to be intelli- 
gible without mathematical study. To this end, the historical 
and philosophical sides of the subject have been treated with 
greater fullness than is usual in such works, while the purely 
technical side has been proportionally condensed. Out of five 
hundred or more pages, nearly one-half are devoted to the 
purely historical and practical side of astronomy, which is 
treated with great clearness, and is abundantly illustrated with 
diagrams and figures. 

Not the least valuable portion of the work is the appendix, 
which contains a number of useful tables. These include a 
list of the principal great telescopes of the world, a list of the 
more remarkable double stars, star-clusters, and nebulw; peri- 
odle comets seen at more than one return; the elements of the 
orbits of the major and smaller planets; a table of the deter- 
minations of stellar parallax; a synopsis of papers on the solar 
parallax from 1854 to 1877; a list of astronomical works, and 
a glossary of technical terms current in astronomical works. 
Besides a great number of illustrations mingled in the text, 
there is a series of five-star maps printed on colored plates. 
Taken as a whole, this astronomy is most excellent. The high 
scientific standing of the author is a sufficient guarantee of 
the trustworthiness of the work, which is made still more 
complete by contributions from a number of eminent astron- 
omers at home and abroad. * 


Tue SoctaL Law or LAnOn. By William B. Weeden. Sec- 
ond Edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


No question occupies a larger share of public attention at 
this time than the labor question. It is of great importance 
that the relations between capital and labor should be rightly 
understood. Mr. Weeden discusses with marked ability the 
following topics in this timely work: “The Social is in the 
Constant Link between Capital and Labor, Persons and 
Property,“ “The Corporation, „The Guild,” “ Labor Asso- 
ciations,” “ Capital,” and “Society, Old and New.” He takes 
the ground that labor is living, and capjtal is the result of liv- 
ing, and says that life is always in persons, passions, affections, 
rather than in a thing which is cast into material form. He 
examines analytically modern life, and also considers the ques- 


tion from the historic side. Codperation, he says, can never 
master the social order out of which it grows. It is only one 


method of society, and can never become the basis of society, 
—the social principle in itself, The power of labor in associa- 
tion, the power of capital in its own essence, are subject to 
the power of society. Society is social order,—the order of all 
the elements, all the principles and established results of all 
past life. In the bosom of this divine order rest the four in- 
stitutions,—the Family, the Individual, the Church, the State. 
It is a book calculated to aid greatly in solving the vexed ques- 
tion of labor and capital. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— C. H. Evans & Co., St. Louis, Mo., have just published 
Vol. IV. of the College Directory for 1882. It is a sort of uni- 
versal catalogue of Colleges, Female Seminaries, Academies, 
Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Schools of Science, Theo- 
logical Schools, Law Schools, Medical Schools, Dental Schools, 
Schools of Pharmacy, Industrial Schools, Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lums, Blind Asylums, Orphan Asylums, Reform Schools, Kin- 
dergartens. More than 3,600 institutions are described. It also 
contains complete lists of Educational Periodicals, State and 
Territorial Supts., City Supts., County Supts.; a Synopsis of 
the School Systems of all the States and Territories, and a 
Sketch of Education in Foreign Countries, and much other 
valuable matter. It will be found of great convenience to all 
seeking information with regard to the educational interests 
of the country. Price, $1.00. 

— Teachers all over the country who have used the Long- 
fellow Leaflets and Holmes Leaflets, compiled by Miss Jose- 
phine E. Hodgdon, will be glad to learn that a series of Whittier 
Leaflets is now ready. The numerous calls for them which 
have already been received by the publishers, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., indicate that they will be no less popular than 
their predecessors. Mr. M. M. Ballou, whose Treasury of 
Thought and Pearls of Thought have found a place in many 
libraries and homes as valuable works of reference and consul- 
tation, has now prepared a collection of Notable Thoughts 
About Women, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have pub- 
lished. The revised edition of the Satchel Guide to Tu- 
rope for 1882 will be ready about the first of May. The Guide 
is a most admirable hand-book for the vacation tourist abroad, 
and its popularity increases from year to year. 

— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, have 
just published the Illustrated Art Notes, edited by Charles M. 
Kurtz, of the Fifty-Seventh Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, 1882, second year; price, 35 cents. This 
book is not a catalogue, but an independent supplement to the 
official catalogue. The illustrations are exact reproductions of 
sketches by the artists themselves, and hence are especially 
interesting. The text is not critical, but descriptive, designed 
to furnish such ready information as will add to the visitor’s 
interest, and, along with the engravings, convey a fair idea of 
the Exhibition to those who may not visit the Academy. The 
peek we also serve as a permanent record of the Exhibition 
0 

— A late number of the Illustrated Christian Weekly con- 
tains a very fair portrait of Longfellow, with designs drawn by 
E. J. Whitney, making a most attractive illustrated first page. 
We desire to commend this admirable weekly paper, published 
by the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York 
City. The terms are $2.50 per year, postpaid. For the home 
we know of no better paper. Its illustrations are al ways in the 
best style, and the reading matter safe and instructive for the 
family. The Home Circle Department is admirably adapted 
to children. 

— The Woman’s Crusade against Intemperance was one of 
the remarkable movements of the age, and gave an impetus to 
the battle against rum, which is not to cease until victorious. 
Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, the first president of the Woman’s 


National Temperance Union, and —— known as an effective 
writer and speaker, has written a complete History of the Cru- 
sade. James H. Earle, Boston, has it in press,—an octavo of 
800 pages, illustrated. 


— Charles T. Dillingham, 678 Broadway, New York City, 
has just published a little manual entitled The Broom Drill, 


including the School of the Soldier, School of the Company, 
and Skirmishing, etc. It will be an admirable guide for phys- 
ical exercise of a military sort. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Home in the Holy Land ; a Tale Illustrating Customs and Incidents 
in Modern Jerusalem; by Mrs. Finn. New York: T. V. Crowell & Co. 
The Religious Revolution in the Sixteenth Century ; the Rev. g. A. 
Swaine.... Illustrated Art Notes 1 — the Fifty-Seventh Annual Exhi- 
bition of the National Academy of Design, New York; with reproduction 


of 185 of the principal pictures ; together with brief notices of 
the artiste edited by C. M. Kurtz; 1882; 35 cents. New York: Cassell, 
r, n 
What is Brights Disease? Its Curability; By Seth Pancoast, M. D.; 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: Published by the aut or. 


The Graphic Arts: a Treatise on the Varieties of Dra’ Pain ’ 
and Engraving in Comparison with Each Other and with Nature; 
Philip G. Hamilton; cloth. ton: Roberts Bros. 

Notable Thoughts About Women: A Literary Mosaic; by Maturin M. 
Ballou; cloth. ... Whittier Leaflets for Homes, Libraries, and Schools ; 
compiled by Josephine E. Hod ; illustrated,.... Tales of the Argo- 
nauts and Eastern Sketches; by Bret Harte; cloth; $2.00. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Broom Drill; including the School of the Soldier, School of the 
Company, and Skirmishing; , paper. New York; C. T. Dillingham. 

The Addresses and Journal of Proceedings of the National Ed 

can e recto’ versal Catalogue; $1. 
Louis: C. K. Evans & Con 

F. S. L.) Thomas Carlyle: A History of the First Forty Years of His 
Life, 1795-1835; by James Anthony Froude, M. A.; in two vols., with por- 
traits and illus; vols. I. and II., 15 cts. each..... Doctor L’Estrange ; a 
novel; by Annette Lyster; 20 cts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Men and Books, or Studies in Homiletics; by Austin Phelps, D. D.; el.; 

2.00.... The Army of the Cumberland; by Henry M. Cist; el.; $1.00..... 

olinas, the Quietist; by John Bigelow; canvas; $1.25. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


0. 
St. 


A Smaller History of the United States; by Josiah W. Leeds; cloth. 
: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PALMETTO !STATE. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., March 20, 1882. 

We entered South Carolina, five weeks ago, in a drenching 
rain, and tramped through the streets of half-a-score of up- 
country towns on our ministry of education. But, down here, 
for the past fortnight, summer has reigned supreme; the yel- 
low jessamine has clothed the fields in a garment of cloth of 
gold; the azalias make the Drayton gardens a wonder of color; 
and Charleston itself is inundated with a freshet of early sum- 
mer roses that almost compel its dun-colored and wrinkled old 
mansions and drowsy garden-walls to laugh outright with joy 
As a plat of ground, and a study of scenery, the Palmetto 
State has not received fair treatment. Without the grandeur 
of North Carolina, there are still views of wondrous beauty 
from its up-country, of the blue ranges of the Southern groups 
of the great Appalachian hills; and, doubtless, the overlook 
from Cesar’s Head, toward the southeast, is all its enthusiastic 
summer disciples proclaim it. The whole up-country of South 
Carolina, from Columbia to the mountains, only needs a gen- 
eration of scientific agriculture to make it one of the most fer- 
tile and attractive regions of Eastern America. And nowhere 
does our marvelous Southeastern coast blossom into such 
weird and poetic beauty as through the hundred-mile sail, by 
the Inner route,“ from Charleston to Savannah. Like every 
old Southern State, South Carolina seems just waking to a sense 
of her own treasures in the field, the fisheries, the mines and 
quarries, and the strange deposits that pave the bottom of her 
great rivers with phosphates more precious than streets of 
gold. When we consider that this State, with half the popu- 
lation of Massachusetts, has four times its extent of territory 
and a hundred times its surface of fertile soil, one is not pre- 
pared to listen to the croaking of any of its “‘ fossils,’’ or pre- 
dict anything but success at a period not far off. 

In one respect the Palmetto State has decided advantage 
over others of the Southern States. The overwhelming 


SUPERIORITY OF ITS COLORED POPULATION 


has always made of its white people a sort of phalanx, more 
effective for any concentrated effort than in any State South 
of the Potomac. In 1860 the white population of South Car- 
olina was smaller than the city of Boston to-day; and it is 
doubtful if any 300,000 people in Christendom were more pow- 
erful for good or ill. Strangely separated by lack of easy com- 
munication and an indomitable local pride from the rest of 
the Union, with an unusual number of able men trained to 
politics, it was not strange that this small body of obstinate 
people were able to inaugurate a civil war that almost changed 
the civilization of a continent. Nobody save one who, like 
ourself, has looked over the ground with the inside view, has 
any knowledge of the overwhelming ruin that befell that peo- 
ple in 1865, — as if the inhabitants of the Vale of Chamouni 
had trifled with Mont Blanc till it fell upon them in mountain- 
ous wrath, filling their lovely valley to the brim with the snows 
and glaciers of a thousand years. And no greater testimonial 
can be given to the native ability and indomitable energy of 
this same people than the present appearance of South Caro- 
Una, only four years after its 400,000 white people have come 
back to the complete management of local public affairs. To- 
‘day almost every outward trace of ruin has passed away from 
the State. Outside the ordinary fringe of idlers, the white peo- 
iple are at work as hard as human nature is in the habit of 
working in such a latitude. New methods of farming, manu- 
factures, phosphate mining are coming to the front. The ne- 
groes, as a body, are at work with reasonable success,—in many 
‘cases, with great promise of the future. South Carolina is the 
farthest removed from a dead State. Rather, like a strong 
‘man just out after a long typhoid, it is on its legs with a pro- 
diglous appetite, laying plans for a life that shall eclipse the 
renown of the past. ; 

The most gratifying evidence of the new life we speak of is 
‘in the powerful interest everywhere apparent in building up 


AN EFFECTIVE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


Everywhere in the State the old colleges and academies are 
getting in working order, and will ultimately be reorganized 
on à broader basis, with more thorough instruction than in 
‘the old time. Arrangements are now in progress which will 
bring home large numbers of young people now studying out- 
side the State, and enable the well-to-do people to educate their 
families within reasonable distance. The State already taxes 
‘itself two mills on the dollar for public schools, and several of 
its cities supplement this amount to the extent of another mill, 
and support a good working system of graded schools. In- 
‘deed, the burning question ” in every village of a thousand 
people, to-day, is the struggle of the progressive class to bring 
‘the town up to the point of the extra taxation needed for an 
‘effective graded school for whites and blacks. Charleston 
has done more, of itself, considering its means and conditions, 
for public education, than any Southern city. We everywhere 
found an enthusiastic audience of the best men and women to 
listen to the most radical talk on public education. The latch- 
string of every school-house was out, and we were invited to 
dee the best and the worst that was being done, Of course 
there is a class of obstructionists here that still holds back. 
The Catholic clergy; to some extent the Protestant ministry; 
too many narrow men of wealth; a large class of ignorant 
Country people; the remains of old-time prejudice, and the 
great dead-weight of illiteracy at the bottom of the social scale, 
make a formidable mass to be lifted. But the free-school 


public is incomparably the ablest, most active and pushing 
body of people in the State, It has the future before it, and 
is growing daily by recruits from the superior young people. 
Every good public school established not only vindicates itself, 
but is an “object lesson” for a whole region roundabout. 
Every month scores p 

The most difficult problem here to handle, as everywhere 
South, is 

THE MONEY PROBLEM. 


With all allowance for other hindrances, we do not see how 
the people of South Carolina at present can do much more for 
public education. The State is poor, and there are a dozen uses 
for every dollar to build up the foundations of the new order of 
affairs, The more vigorous towns can be spurred up to taxa- 
tion, but more than eight hundred thousand out of the nine hun- 
dred thousand people of the State are spread over the open 
country, and no one unacquainted with country life in the 
South can understand the difficulty of concentrated effort for 
taxation in a community where the taxes are paid by so small 
a portion of the voters. Here, as everywhere in the South, we 
come back to the conviction that national aid, speedy, efficient, 
wisely administered to stimulate local effort, is the one way 
toward the light. South Carolina has sent to Congress a peti- 
tion of 1200 of her most notable men, and, last week, sent up 
a delegation of leading citizens, and through her members of 
Congress is pushing and pleading for this act of statesmanlike 
wisdom and helpfulness, The Congress that lets go such an 
opportunity to bind up the wounds of the Nation, and bring 
the new generation into full accord all round the Union, will 
make the great mistake of the century in American affairs. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Of the great courtesy and active codperation of the State au- 
thorities, especially of Col. Hugh S. Thompson, State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction; Mayor Courtenay of Charleston, and 
all public men, teachers and friends of education, who made 
our visit in South Carolina the most effective yet in our South- 
ern tours; and for the numberless acts of hospitality and 
kindly regard from all orders and conditions of people, we 
are glad to make these public acknowledgments. We leave the 
Palmetto State with the deliberate conviction that it would be 
worth twenty years of fighting to keep such a people from 
„going off into the cold.” All omens prophesy that, hence- 
forth, the typical South Carolinian will eat fire’’ as vigor- 
ously in the cause of universal education and republican soci- 
ety as his fathers, in the way that was revealed to them. 

A. D. Mayo. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


The schools of our city were never in better condition than 
at the present. Supt. Howland has exceeded the most san- 
guine expectation of his friends. His genial manner, his 
kindly interest in the teachers and children and appreciation 
of their work, and his contempt for false show, fit him in an 
eminent degree for the position he occupies. He exerts an in- 
fluence not only upon the teachers under him, but upon the 
citizens generally, — many of our prominent business men 
having been his pupils when he was principal of the high 
school. The citizens of Chicago are not partial to “ friend- 
folk;”? they prefer to trust the interests of the schools to one 
who is familiar with their wants, and having found such an 
one they give him their hearty support. 

At a recent teacher’s meeting Mr. Delano, assist. supt., 
made some valuable suggestions in regard to the methods of 
teaching the common branches of study. In his opinion too 
much memorizing of definitions was required of pupils, espe- 
cially in 

THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 

To be able to analyze a sentence from Addison, Pope, et al, 
was, he said, of no earthly use to the pupil, so far as his abil- 
ity was concerned in speaking or writing the English language 
correctly. He urged teachers to acquire the habit of teaching 
without referring to the text-book, advising them to use the 
topical method, more particularly in geography, which ought 
not to be taught in parts, but as a whole. He would prepare 
topics, call for the general features, principal rivers, mountain- 
chains, principal cities, etc. It brought back to view, from the 
shores of life’s ocean, the days I spent in committing to mem- 
ory the definitions in the grammar; how glibly I recited the 
solid contents, — definitions, rules, exceptions, ad infinitum,— 
innocent of all but one fact; viz., ‘‘ Romulus founded the city 
of Rome.“ 

The study of language he would have continued through 
all the grades; but the study of technical grammar had better 
be deferred until the pupil entered the high school. Some of 
the ablest journalists have never seen a grammar, are unable 
to repeat a single rule, yet write fluently and correctly. 

By doing, only, can we know 
What it is we have to do.“ 7 
GEOGRAPHY, ARITHMETIC, ETC. 


Of what use is the study of geography? was answered by 
Mr. Delano with I don’t know.“ As taught in the schools 
we agree with him, unless it is a sort of drill. The German 
word Erd-kunde, implies a knowledge of the earth. To obtain 
this is something; to teach it, good maps in the hands 
of the pupils, and a good globe on the teacher’s desk are 
all that is required. The danger lies in extremes; it is not 
text-books or no text-books, but text-books and oral and topic- 


teaching. Let the pupil have the text and reference-books, 
and the teacher present the subject without reference to them. 
To do away with text-books creates an undue amount of 
work on the part of the teacher, but leaves the pupils without 
a sufficient amount. 

The amount of arithmetic in some of our grades is also out 
of proportion with other studies in the grades. It appears to 
me that if the subject of arithmetic could be presented some- 
what after the manner in which it is taught in our business- 
colleges it would prove beneficial. Commercial correspond- 
ence, bills, receipts, accounts, etc., could serve as composi- 
tions, in lieu of the well-worn themes, The horse,’’ The 
dog.“ Requesting an application for a position in an office, I 
found the subscriptions, “‘ Yours respectively?“ Tours re- 
spectable;” Tours truely; and other glaring mistakes of a 
similar nature. The same pupils worked out hard problems 
on their slates, and recited rules fluently. 

The institute just mentioned was a happy exception to the 
general order, at which the customary bill of fare consists of a 
job-lot of canned ideas dished up for the one-thousandth time 
to a number of tired teachers who need the time for recrea- 
tion and looking up spring bonnets, 

INCREASE OF SALARIES, 

The salaries of principals have been raised; it was hoped that 
the increase would reach assistants also. However, this is but 
just, so far as it goes; competent men cannot work on starvation 
salaries. Elevate the general standard by beginning at the 
head of the department. The Board is well disposed toward 
the teachers, and the next move will doubtless be a general 
increase, W. M. 

Chicago, III., April, 1882. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—A new $15,000 school-building, at San Diego, 
is to be completed July 1. It is a splendid structure, and com- 
mands a view not excelled probably by any educational build- 
ing on this continent. 


Groro1a.—The Georgia Teachers’ Assoc. convened at Au- 
gusta, May 2, 3, and 4. Particulars in our next. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa, 


Iowa.—Prof. Harkness, prest. of A. T. A., is now a member 
of the Parsons Coll. faculty. 
The State Supt. will not allow boys and girls to teach in our 
ublic schools. Co. Supts. have had positive orders not to 
ssue certificates to females under seventeen years of age, or 
males under nineteen years of age. 

It is to be feared that denominational wealth and generosity 
are not sufficient to maintain all the denominational schools 
that some zealous and overweening people have been trying to 
found. It is reported that the Des Moines Univ. (Baptist) will 
soon be sold to meet a mortgage. It is too bad these schools 
must suffer such distress. All now are reasonably well patron- 
ized, and in another decade will be thronged by youth eager 
for higher education. Eastern capitalists who desire to see 
their means doing good while they yet live, and covet an en- 
during monument, can be cited to a dozen noble Iowa colleges, 
each doing a noble work, that without them would hardly be 
done, whose poorly paid faculties are faithfully working and 
patiently waiting for better days. 

The Literary Notes speaks very highly of the lecture de- 
livered before the Nebraska State Teachers’ Assoc. by Prest. 
Pickard of the State Univ. The Education of American 
Girls“ is the very practical theme of the highly commended 
address. 

The State Univ. will have a $30,000 medical building, three 
stories high, with all the modern improvements, One lecture- 
room will seat 200 students, another 300, and a third 500 stu- 
dents. The dissecting rooms,—on account of sanitary pur- 
poses,—are in the highest story. A school of dentistry is to be 
established in connection with the Univ. At present three 
chairs will be instituted. The faculty has not as yet been 


selected. 

The district meetings of Co. Supts., held by State Supt. 
Akers, are reported as being well attended, full of interest 
and enthusiasm, and cannot fail in giving a higher range of 
usefulness to these supervisory officers. 

Iowa educators will gladly join all other progressive ed- 
ucational people in commending the enterprise of the N. E. 
Pub. Co. in giving us another educational journal, The entire 
journalistic field of pedagogy is now very ably and satisfactorily 
covered by these valuable publications. Success to THX PUBLIC 
School; and may it, like other members of the same family, 
grow in interest and usefulness, and like its namesake increase 


in lar favor. F. B. G. 
ndry Rulings. 


1. The Board of Supervisors may appropriate an additional 
sum to the institute fund. But they cannot control the dis- 
bursement of the institute fund, nor can they transfer an 
amount to any other fund. 

2. The Board of Supervisors have power to require any 
county officer to make a report, under oath, to them on any 
subject connected with the duties of his office.’’ See section 
308, Code. Jno. W. Akers, Supt. Pub. Instruction. 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 28, 1882. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, I. 
ILLino1s.—The East Side High School of Aurora gave its 
annual literary and musical entertainment April 21. We. 
desire to commend, as suited to cause careful study of litera- 
ture, the question debated on this occasion: ‘‘ Are the Novels 
of Dickens More Profitable Reading than MacDonald’s ?’’—— 
Prof. Jenney and four other teachers of Jacksonville schools 
show absolutely no tardiness in their rooms during the month 
of March.——Prin. Hays’s summer school and the Co. Inst. of 
Supt. Shawhan will join forces in a six week’s session.—— 
C. W. Groves has accepted the Ivesdale principalship, and is 
severely criticised by the school he left because he did not com- 
plete his engagement there. A teacher should not be in haste 
to leave a place where he is so positively wanted.——At the 
recent election Streator voted an additional $500 to continue 
the improvement of the high-school grounds. The Ottawa 


township high-school parts with Frof. Huett, and lets him take 
charge of Farm Ridge schools for the spring and summer.—— 


| 
| 
— 
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Supt. Gastman of Decatur delivered a lecture in the normal 
course at Blackburn Univ., April 15.——S. 8. Mountz, for a 
long time one of the New England's staunch friends in Lilinois, 
has removed to Kansas, and will be one of the instructors in 
the summer Co. Inst. He always does good work.——Jas. H. 
Blodgett is the author of an extensive and excellent review of 
Von Halst’s Constitutional History of U. 8. His article 
pears in the International Review for April.——The trustees 
of the Jacksonville Blind Asylum have decided to close for 
the summer, May 1, because the funds fall short and they 
have no power toincur debt. Illinois, in her abundance, ought 
not to stint her charities. ——The Chicago alumni of the III. 
Industrial Univ. have completed a permavent organization, 
and intend to hold annual meetings in honor of the birth-day 
of their alma mater.——The new theodolite has arrived at 
Champaign and is a valuable addition to the apparatus of the 
Univ.——Cass Co. teachers have decided to diseontinue until 
next fall their monthly meetings.——Supts. Dougherty of 
Peoria and Zayne of Danville are the first reélections we have 
heard of among the III. ped es. lu the recent competi- 
tive examination at Geneva, Charles C. Ballou, of Aurora, 
gained the West Point appointment for that congressional dis- 
trict.——The mistake in the Normal Appropriation Bill has 
been corrected by the Legislature, and all is serene for another 
year.——At the Princeton High-School prize-speaking for this 
the first rank was given to Alice Palmer, the second to 
Zelia Trimble. — Prin. Betzer of the East Side High School, 
Champaign, has recently married, if we do not misinterpret 
the adopting of resolutions and the giving of presents in which 
his pupils have recently indulged. ——The circulars are already 
out for the next State Fair High-school exhibit, and the ques- 
tions may be had by application to the State Supt. Examina- 
tions in Algebra, Geometry, English Literature, Natural Phi- 
losophy, will take place May 24; Greek, Civil Government, 
Physiology and Astronomy, May 25; Latin and German, May 
26. The premiums aggregate about $130. 


Kansas.—Mr. Wm. Higginbotham, of Clay Center, has pre- 
sented to the State Agricultural Coll. Museum a peculiar water 
animal, the axolatas, resembling a fish, but endowed with legs. 
——The State Univ. at Lawrence, is increasing its library and 
philosophical apparatus. Miss Eva A. Hobart, Supt. of An- 
derson Co., proclaimed an Arbor Day, and the * in many 
parts of the county responded with alacrity and planted trees 
around their school-houses. —— Manhattan has voted, 117 
against 85, in favor of erecting a new school-house ——The 
Lawrence schools will, in all probability, celebrate their first 
quarter-centennial with special exercises. —— The Wichita 
schools are in a flourishing condition, and demanding increased 
accommodations. 


Kentucky. — An educational conference of colored people 
was lately held in Paducah. The resolutions adoped state 
that for fourteen years the colored people have been denied an 
equal participation in the school fund of the Commonwealth, 
and that the amount of taxes assessed for the education of 
colored children per capita, only one-fourth of the 
sum provided for white children. The State law makes no 
noes for the erection of school-buildings for colored chil- 

. They ask those in power to make the school term the 
same for children of both colors. 


State Editor, O. WuiTman, Red Wing, Minn. 
MixxIsOrA.— The late meeting of the Freeborn Co. Teach- 
ers’ Assoc., at Albert Lea, was fairly well attended, notwith- 
standing asevere storm. 


Supt. Levens presented an able paper on “ Corporal ment,“ 
which ied to a very piquant discussion, the general conclusion being that 
while all would like to see corporal punishment abolished if practicable, 

et discipline must be maintained in the schools at any cost; but other 
oe equal, that school is best in which there is least corporal 
punishmen 


In the absence of Mr. Tracy, who was to present the sub of Primary 
„it was wisely made a topic for a — — — 

Prof. J. C. Alling presented an interesting paper on The Relation of 
Mental Training to Education. The leading idea was that in all their 
work teachers should so adapt their efforts and methods as to make the 
acquisition of knowledge the means, and mental discipline the end. 

Among the more important questions from the Query Box were these: 

„What is the best method of teaching definitions in reading-classes ? 
Require the pupils to use the word in a correctly-formed and original sen- 


—thus making the exercise also an excellent lesson. 
“si teachers play with their pupils? They may, at a proper 
time and in a r manner; but they must main acertain amount 


rope 
of dignity, be teachers in school-hours,—should always the 
disposition ot clownish scholars to make fun or raise a laugh” on 


possible occasion. 
“ Stoald the first word ofa 


piace,—to separate of a compound word. 
teachers collect and distribute the books and at each 
writing exercise?" It takes too much time, and it is a ed benefit to 


the hyphen | ear. His wife and daughter go with him. 


have n real interest in the business to prompt them to do so; if not, 
it is their daty to quit the business, and find something to do that is more 
congenial to their tastes; teachers who have no n of these things are 
„ full-orbed like the moon, and a decline to total darkness is the next and 


inevitable result.” 
Thus concluded an unusually 10 . What better evi- 


MissouRI.—The Mid-Continent and Kansas City Journal 
favor Prof. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, for State Supt. 
Having had a broad experience in public-school work, both as 
teacher and supt., Prof. Green is thoroughly conversant 
with the needs and the uses of the public school, and would 
be untiring in his efforts to see that the objects for which the 
are established are attained. As a philanthropist, Prof. 
Greenwood has no rival in the State. Asa public speaker, he 
is fearless in the denunciation of wrong, of shams, and of chi- 
canery in any form, and his eloquent appeals seldom fail to 
carry his audience with him. Thoroughly conversant with the 
best educational systems of the world, he sees clearly each step 
necessary to the successful development of the public-school 
system; and, while radical in educational desires, he is con- 
servative in methods for the attainment of those desires. Out- 
wardly, always calm and considerate, gentlemanly, and kind; 
inwardly always glowing with the ardor of his profession, he 
is in all educational work the right man in the right place.” 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. T. 


New Tonk. —Dr. J. H. Vincent is entertaining a plan for a 
Temperance Training School. The outline is somewhat as 
follows: The origin, history, aims, and methods of the tem- 
perance reform to be systematically taught by studies and lec- 
tures. A model W. C. T. U, with young ladies’ and children’s 
branches, to be organized at Chatauqua, and made, so far as 
possible, to illustrate the methods taught. The faculty of the 
school to be chosen by the Ex. Com. of the W. N. C. T. U., 
and authorized to employ such specialists in physiology, by- 
giene, and different brauches of work as will, in their judgment, 
conduce most to the success of the object in view. For circu- 
lars descriptive of details in this plan, address Mrs. C. B. 
Buell, Cor. Sec. of W. N. C. T. U., New York City. 

The supplemental faculty of the Med. Dept. of the Univ. of 
the City of New York have ed, and want to found a new 
medical school which will give students a more thorough 
practical medical education. 

Prof. Lee Pratt has resigned his position as prin. of the 
Belleville Union Acad., his resignation to take effect at the 
close of the — school year. 

The appointment of Prof. Merrill E. Gates, of Albany, to 
the aterm of Rutgers Coll. gives universal satisfaction. 

The new union school at Leonardsville is progressing. Ex- 
ercises in public declamation are frequent, and the interest of 
the people is strong and earnest. 

Comr. Newman, of Onna Co., had a — article on 
The Indian Question late . A public man is not only 
— but in duty bound to be heard on questions of publie 

nterest. 

The war at Cortland seems to increase, although the Court 
of Appeals has verbally settled the matter. Much feeling is 
aroused, and we are fearful of its effects upon the school. 

The first fifteen schools of New-York State, graded accord- 
ing to the number passing the 7 preliminary examina- 
tion, is in the following order: Albany High School, Buffalo 
Central School, Syracuse High School, Rochester Free Acad., 
Auburn High School, Lockport Union School, Brooklyn Coll. 
and Polytechnic Inst., Jamestown Union School, Troy High 
School, Utica Free Acad., Binghampton Central High School, 
Claverack Acad. and Hudson River Inst., Ithaca High School, 
Rome Free Acad. 

eng Regents’ Convocation at Albany, there will be 
held on Wednesday, June 12, a discussion of the merits of the 
Regents’ Preliminary and Advanced Examination. A circular 
has been sent to prominent teachers, soliciting answers to the 
following questions: (1) What has your experience developed 
as to the benefits or evils attending the Regent’s Preliminary 
and Advanced Examinations in your institution? (2) To 
what extent do you make these examinations requisites for the 
obtaining of graduation-diplomas from your institution ? (3) 
What suggestions would you make to increase the utility of 
these examinations in your school? We hope a free, full, 
thorough, and honest discussion of the merits and demerits of 
of these examinations will be held. 

Dr. John J. Anderson, the eminentjhistorian connected with 
the house of Clark & Maynard, will sail for France on the 29th 
of this month. He intends to visit schools in the southern 
part of France, if his health will permit. He will be gone a 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 


Outo.—A bill has been passed by the Ohio Legislature re- 
quiring teachers to pass examination in U. S. History; the law 


pupils to be required and trained to taxe care of such things themselves. 
Is it the duty of teachers to attend assocs., teachers’ meetings, insti- 
tates, and read educational books? It is, whenever, possible, if they 
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The Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. held its last ses- 
sion of the season at Middletown, April 22. The music for 
the occasion was furnished by the pupils of the high school, 
under the direction of Prof. S. W. Stanage. Mr. A. T. Wiles, 
of Newport, Ky., read a paper on the“ Course of Study for 
Public ools The paper, a very fine one. was ably dis- 
cussed by Prof. John Mickleborough, Prins G. F. Sand and 
G. A. Carnahan, of Cincinnati; Supts. T. G. McCalmont of 
College Hill, T. A. Pollok of Miamisburg; H. Bennett, of 
Franklin; L. D. Brown, of Hamilton. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Prest.—Prof. J. Mickle- 
borough, prin. Cincinnati Normal School. Vice-Prests.—Supt. 
F. J. Barnard, of Middletown; Miss E. V. Hailman, of Hamil- 
ton. Sec.—Supt. J. P. 3 Riverside. Treas.—Supt. 
H. Bennett, of Franklin. Hz. Com —G. A. Carnahan, T. A. 
Pollok, and L. D. Brown. 

At the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc, met in which 
Cleviand, April 8, the following was the program: “ History 
in the Common Schools,“ J. A. Cobban, Wakeman; discussion 
opened by M. S. Campbell, Youngstown. Reading as a 
Mind-Developing Power in School Training,” J. Tuckerman, 
Austinburgh. ‘‘ The Teaching of Morals in Public Schools.“ 
Rev. R. T. Hall, Mount Vernon; discussion opened by L. W. 
Day, Cleveland. Rev. Hall's paper has been very highly com- 
mended, and will —— published. The Assoc. ad- 
journed to meet at 1— une 10. The Assoc. passed a res - 
olution favoring Niagara Falle as the place for holding the 
next State Teachers’ Assoc.; the Southwestern passed a con- 
trary resolution. 

The Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. meets at Gallipolis, 
April 28 and 29. 

Supt. F. J. Barnard, of Middletown, deserves the thanks of 
the members of the Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. for 
his careful arrangement of all things necessary to the comfort 
of those in attendance at the last meeting. 

Mr. E. Thresher, late prest. of the Dayton Board of Ed., and 
one of its most energetic and useful members, declined to be 
a candidate for reélection this spring. 

Mr, Samuel Major, prin. Lancaster High School, and Miss 
Lou W. Landon, Greenfield, were married March 30 

Prof. Chas. E. McVay delivered his lecture on “ Electricity” 
in Germantown for the benefit of the high school. 

A law has been enacted requiring teachers to be examined 
in United States history. The law does not take effect before 
September. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Girard Coll. has made an important 
movement, It has determined to introduce industrial educa- 
tion, so that the students may be prepared to go out and take 
hold of the industries of life. 

Prest. Arthur’s appointment of Dr. J. P. Wickersham as 
chargé d’affaires to Denmark, will not only rejoice the | 
number of teachers and school officers with whom Dr. Wick- 
ersham has been so long associated as Supt. of Pab. Instr. in 
this State, but will be equally gratifying to the many educa- 
tors throughout the country who know him but to honor and 
respect him. From a humble teacher of a district school he 
has worked his way to the front rank of American educators. 
And if such preferment can be counted as a recognition of 

enuine service to the State, or if eminent ability and unswerv- 
ng integrity are among the qualifications for such a position, 
then surely no mistake has been made in this ni 4 


CAnOLINA.— The Rev. A. D. Mayo. — The visit of 
this apostle of education to our State has given a great incen- 
tive to the cause of education. The earnest, forcible lectures 
delivered to large audiences will bear fruit for years to come. 
Our people have been slow to see how a better system of edu- 
cation could be worked than that in force twenty years ago, 
but the vast superiority of other systems manifest in undeni- 
able results may well cause us to look with hope to that sys- 
tem which proposes to educate all the people. Tt is well to be 
wise; it is better to be wise in time. Days of opportunity are 
passing, and our educational problems are unsolved. Could 
we give a calm consideration to such arguments as Mr. Mayo 
urges so eloquently, we would be more liberal toward educa- 
tion. That one shonid come among us on such a mission and 
so well accomplish his work is a benediction, for which we 
should be profoundly grateful.—Southern Ed. Monthly. 


State Editor, Jno. E. BUSHNELL, Salem, Va. 

Vireinta.—Among the immigrants who are finding their 
way into the Southern cities, says the Industrial Review, there 
are none so suggestive or important as young men of practical 
education, who come for the purpose of taking hold of manu- 
facturing enterprises Since the Atlanta Exposition there has 
been a nunber of young graduates of institutes of technology 
in the North who have located in the South, and have met 
with surprising success. 


READY IN 


PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB’S 
MATHEMATICAL COURSE: 

Trigonometry, $1.50. 

Trigonometry, with Logarithmic and 
other Mathematical Tables and Hints 
on the Art of Computation, $2.00. 

Logarithmic and other Tables, etc., $1.40. 

Elements of Geometry, $1.60. 


College Algebra, $1.75. 
The Scheel Algebra will be ready in August. 


‘TRADE MARE. 
The ONLY 


It is the only known remed 


upon every vestige 


Nerve Forces and the Circulation, 


THROUGH THE 


Also, Drawing Instruments, Paper & Artists’ Materials. 
WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 


to take effect in September. Prof. Henry Tutwiler, LL.D., of Alabama, will deliver the 
HOLMAN'S TEACHERS,  \SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 
ABSORPTION proving, | of a New Era. 


DITSON & CO. make a special feature of Sun- 
day-School Song Books, and can safely commend the 
three new ones which they — this season. Their 


1¹ ctical 
TRUE Malarlal Antidote. D A R T M O U T H successful. The new books are: 


The Beacon Light. 


of malarial taint from 


blood without 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


By J. H. TENNEY and k. A. HOFFMAN, 


HMENBY HOLT & CO., New York, 


WANTED, 


Applications for the Pesitilen ef Superintendent 
of the Public Schools, of the City of Yonkers, 
‘West Chester County, New York, from persons of 


the use of sonous drugs. It i posi pre- 
ana cure. — 

l man’s Stomach Liver is a Sovereign 
remedy for 


CHILLS and FEVER, 
and form of Malaria, all Stomach and 
Liver 


reubles, Nervous and Sick Head- 
aches, Chrenic Diarrhea, Children’s Dis- 


SECOND YEAR. 
PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
Astronomy. Chemistry, Physics, Microscopy. 
Five weeks, beginning July 41, 1882. 


Address for circular, 


368h Prof. EDWIN J. BARTLETT, Hanover, N.H. 


A collection of new hymns and tunes, carefully selected 
Ava mors rejected Sal the wor Seat 
„on 
ing retained. Price, BO conte mm 


Light and Life. 
NTOSH. 


By R. M. Mol 


experience and recognized ability and success in such 


a position, may be addressed to the BOARD OF EDU-| Females. 


CATION of that city. or — 
National the bind the cai of pics — 
SAVE 


eases, and many of the Complaints 
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Beware ef Bogus 
Ask fer Dr. Hoiman’s, Take 


HOLMAN PAD Co., 
747 Broadway,N.W. Box 2112. 


aliar te 


instruction and vice free of 


and Imitation Pads. 
me other. 


MONEY. 
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Co., Augusta, 


SS GCHOOL 


For Public Speakers, Readers, Teachers, and Students. 
Term of Six Weeks, July 3 to Aug. 11, at Cobourg, 
Canada, on the Nerth Shore of Lake Ontario. 
Cool and thful. Combines Recreation with Study. 
Send for Circular to J. M. Bechtel, Sec’y, National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 
1418 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 368 


WANTED. 


„ by one who is uainted with the method 
the Boston Schools. Excellent 
references. 


This new book is quite comprehensive, providing in a 
small space ample material for two years, inclu a 
great variety of new hymns, as well as some older ones 
which are always in request. Price, 35 cents. 


Banner of Victory. 
By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. 

This is the latest of the three new books, and is sure to 
meet with good success. It contains all the variety and 
— could desired, 

utifal pieces pted for prayer 
praise meetings. „ BE cents. 

4 book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & o., 


451 Washington Street, Boston. 
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alumni address at the Univ. of Virginia next July.— Rev. 
J. G. Morris, D. D, LL. D., F. R. S., will deliver the annual ad- 
dress before the Young Men's Christian Assoc. of Roanoke 
Coll. Dr. Morris is connected with the Univ. of Maryland.—— 
Richmond Coll. has recently received a generous gift from a 
New York gentleman, with fair promises for the future, upon 
the condition that $50,000 be raised in the South.——Prest. 
Dreher of Roanoke Coll. will be in New England next week. 
He expects to raise an endowment fund of $100,000. B. 


WASsNHtNGTON, D. C.—Senator Ingalls lately presented a pe- 
tition from the prin. of the Washington Normal Kindergarten 
Inst., asking for an appropriation sufficient for the purchase 
of a site, and the erection of a building to be used as a kinder- 

arten normal school with model department, said school to 
be in connection with the public schools of Washington. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — Cheney Acad., at Cheney, 
founded by B. P. Cheney, Esq., of Boston, has recently opened 
with 80 pupils, under the management of Mr. D. H. Felch and 
Miss Augusta Bunker, who left New England about the mid- 
dle of March to take charge of said institution. The town it- 
self is less than two years old. 

State Editor, THos, C. MILLER, Fairmont, FV. Va. 

West N. AB., a duate of 
the Univ., has been elected prest. of Flemington Coll, which 
institution opened on March 23, with about forty students. 

The schools of Wheeling are reported to be in a very pros- 
perous condition. A review course of study was recently 
adopted, which seems to have had a good effect; and City 
Supt. Birch, with the hearty codperation of the principals and 
and teachers of the ward schools, has infused much life and 
enthusiasm into the work, all of which is noticeable in the in- 
creased attendance and in the awakened interest. The total 
enrollment in the city since the Ist of September, 1881, is 4071. 

The literary society connected with the Fairmount High 
School held a memorial service on the life and character of 
Longfellow, on the evening of April 14. The exercises con- 
sisted of biographical and bibliographical sketches, recitations, 
sentiments, etc., all of which were rendered in a manner sited 
to the occasion, before a large audience. The words of the 
music furnished were also from the pen of the dead poet; viz., 
„The Bridge,” Psalm of Life, The Rainy Day,“ and 
„Excelsior.“ 

The State Normal School at Fairmont now has an attend- 
ance of about two hundred students, the enrollment within 
the year considerably exceeding that number. Miss L. M. 
Dickey, the popular prin., has been connected with this insti- 
tution since it opened in 1869, and during the last three years 
and a half, since the death of Dr. J. G. Blair, she has been at 
its head. In ten years this school has sent out over two hun- 
dred graduates, most of whom are still teaching, and many oc- 
cupying prominent positions. The State Supt., Hon B. L. 
Butcher, being among this number. 

Our normal schools have not had that encouragement from 
the legislature which their importance demands, but we are 
living in expectation of a better day when enlightened public 
sentiment will demand their more liberal support. At present 
no school can draw from the State Treasury more than $2,000. 

State Supt. Butcher is now arranging for this year’s in- 
stitutes, by conferring with Co, Supts., appointing conductors, 
etc. Although comparatively a young man, Mr. Butcher is 
doing good work at the head of the educational interests of 
the State, his push and energy being felt already. He and 
Supt. Birch, above-mentioned, are the business managers and 
editors of the West Virginia School Journal, which was 
started last November. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


France.—The commission charged to prepare a plan for 
the reconstruction and enlargement of the Sorbonne are now 
considering the question whether, in the future buildings, it 
would be well to provide residences for a certain number of 
the professors. The idea is to have these residences or apart- 
ments independent of the building and class-rooms destined 
for the students, with separate entrances, but communicating 
by galleries with the main buildings. If such a plan should be 
adopted it would be a revival of the custom that prevailed in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, when thirty-six 
professors had their free quarters in the Sorbonne; where 
there were splendid private libraries, in addition to the public 
library of the establishment, which of itself contained more 
than 60,000 volumes. It is supposed that the works of re- 
construction and enlargement will be completed within a pe- 
riod of four years at most. 


A Scholastic Exposition.—It has already been mentioned in 
these columns that the French Government have voted | 
sums for the improvement of the existing school-houses and the 
construction of new buildings; and in consequence a commis- 
sion has been named to study the question of these alterations 
and erections, and more particularly in reference to their mural 
decorations. It has been decided, in principle, that these decora- 
tions shall consist of two kinds, fixed and movable,—the latter 
to comprise maps and tableaux relative to the metric system, to 
natural history, to the processes of industry, agriculture, and 
horticulture, and the elements of construction; the former to 
include mouldings, busts, enameled earthen wares, etc., to be 
treated in such a way as to assure their durability, and recom- 
mending particularly ceramic work. An exposition is to be 
opened on the first of June next, of plans and models of such 
scholastic erections and decorations, and two prizes are already 
offered, one of 1,500 francs for the best plan, and one of 1,000 
francs for the second best. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained by addressing the directors of primary instruction in 
Paris. In connection with this subject we note that a primary 
inspector is to be sent on a special mission to Corsica to pre- 
pare plans for the construction of school-buildings, and to su- 
perintend their erection; and this is done, it is said, on account 
of the movement which is manifesting !‘self in that island in 
favor of primary instruction. O. H. G. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
. IN TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 
And extreme gastric irritability, resulting from malarial poi- 
son, has given good results. 


—u— 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucw, Augusta, Me. 

— The schools of Portland are enjoying a vacation this 
week. There is a petition, numerously signed, for a twelve 
weeks summer vacation. The amount of $7,000 will be ex- 
pended in repairing and enlarging the building occupied by the 
practice school. 

— Three excellent teachers have recently been drawn from 
Lewiston, attracted by larger salaries elsewhere. Massachu- 
setts already owes a heavy debt to this city, and the citizens 
are seemingly considering whether it would not be true econ- 
omy to retain good teachers, even if at increased compensation. 
The new Eclectic Med. School is established in the City 
Building,” has a strong financial backing, and a fair number 
of students are anticipated. 

— The Auburn School Com. have decided to employ a Supt. of 
Schools, and Mr. Fletcher, of Augusta, is said to be the 
coming man.“ 

— The citizens and town of Blue Hill have organized a soci- 
ety of Natural History and Agriculture, Senator E. Hale has 
sent between one and two hundred dollars’ worth of books to 
the society as a present, together with a very valuable assort- 
ment of plants, vines, and seeds. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLiirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— Channing Folsom, sub-master of the Eliot School, Boston, 
has been elected to the position of Supt. of Schools, Dover. 
Mr. Folsom is a native of New Hampshire, fitted for college at 
Phillips-Exeter, and remained two years at Dartmouth Coll.; 
has taught in various grades of school in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, and recommended himself to the Dover 
school authorities, especially by four and a half years service 
as prin. of the Haven School in that city. Prior to his succes-s 
ful experience in Boston of four and one half years, Mr. Fol- 
som taught three years at Dover, and as prin. of the Belknap 
School, was called upon to examine and supervise the lower 
grades, the present excellence of which is mainly due to his 
very satisfactory work. He brings to his new work a large 
and successful experience as a teacher, an acquaintance with 
the best methods of supervision, and an intelligent enthusiasm 
which will be seen in full success in his new field of labor. 
We congratulate the school-workers of Dover on securing so 
able a successor to their excellent ex-supt., Mr. Fisher. 

— Prest. S. E Quimby, N. H. Conference Sem., at Tilton, 
reports the largest spring term for years. Every room is 
taken.“ This is the natural result of such energy and skill as 
have entered into the management of this seminary under the 
present administration. 

— The State is feeling the powerful influence of Supt. W. J. 
Patterson’s lectures in all the important towns of every county. 
For several years the State Supt. of Public Instr. has been 
shut up in his office at Concord, and forbidden to go abroad 
except at his own expense. We rejoice that this short-sighted 
policy has been abandoned, and that so able a man can speak 
to the people on educational subjects. 

— The annual meeting of High-School District No. 1, Hop- 
kinton, was in many respects an interesting one. The subject 
of raising money for a school resulted in a vote to raise $250 
for the support of two terms of high school the ensuing year, 
at such a place and at such time as the Prudential Com. may 
determine. Not an anti-high-school voter put in an appear- 
ance, a direct inference on the of some, at least, being 
that the opposing party questions the legal authority of the 
district. The high-school party assumes the legality of this 
meeting, on the ground that the district has been in existence 
two years, and that chap. 86, sec. 14, of the general laws afford 
a presumption of legal organization in behalf of a district that 
has exercised the privileges of a district for a year,—a provision 
which has been decided to legalize all districts not strictly of 
legal organization when formed (School Dist. vs. Morril, March 
term, 1880). An interesting feature of this meeting was the 
report of the Prudential Com. of last year, of which A. J. 
Hopkins was chairman. The report says: 

“ We nothing paid and nothing took, 
Nor pupil taught nor purchased book; 
The district did its duty shirk, 

And gave its servants little work. 
We now report our service brief, 
And from our office seek relief.” 

The report took cognizance of the fact, that while the dis- 

trict maintained organization last year, it kept no school. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— The Ed. Dept. of the Census Bureau at Washington calls 
upon the W. N. 8. T. U. for the following facts: (1) Number 
of schools in each State in which temperance text-books were 
used prior to Jan. 1, 1882, by action of the school board, or at 
discretion of teachers; (2) Number of schools in which tem- 
perance text-books are used as reference-books; (3) Number 
of schools giving stated temperance instruction; (4) Whole 
number of pupils in the classes named above; (5) Whole num- 
ber of pupils in the State. Will all Vermont teachers, either 
in public or private schools, who can report any temperance 
school-work, please send the facts at once to Alice M. Guern- 
sey, Underhill, Vt. (State Supt. Scientific Temp. Instr.)? 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Williston Sem. trustees held their annual business 
meeting at Easthampton recently. The reports of the treas. 
and prin. were very satisfactory. For the first time in several 
years the receipts have exceeded the expenditures, the surplus 
being $1414. The appropriations for the year ensuing amount 
to a little over $24,000. 

— The following important educational bills have been 
—— by the Massachusetts Legislature to be engrossed: (1) 

viding for the appointment of an additional agent of the 
Board of Ed.; (2) A bill forbidding the issue of 1 licenses, 
of the first, second, or third classes, in any building or place 
within four hundred feet of any building occupied in whole or 


in by a publie school. 
fog tm Ack desiring to visit the ve of Longfellow, at 


Mount Auburn, may find it on Indian Ridge Path, not far erage 


from the entrance; and although the lot is unmarked by an 
memorial stone, it may be recognized as the one num 


580, on the left, as one passes along from the entrance going 


eastward. There are two large elm trees just outside the lot, 
toward the north. 

— Miss Caroline B. Le Row has been elected prof. of Elocu- 
tion at Smith Coll.; a fitting compliment, as Miss Le Row is 
one of the finest teachers of her art in this country. 

— The late exhibition of sewing at the Bowditch School, 
Boston, reflected great credit on the pupils of that school and 
the sewing teacher. Many an older seamstress might be sat- 
isfied to do such work as these little girls have accomplished. 

— Enough ay | has already been procured for the rebuild- 
ing of Walker Hall, Amherst, and the work will begin as soon 
as the terms of the contract are definitely settled. 

— The schools of West Springfield are all largely attended 
and the primaries are over-crowded; one which last term had 
35 popile, now containing 68. 

— There is a Coll. Temperance Soc.“ at Wellesley. Vas- 
sar, Packer, and other large girls’ schools should note, and 
go and do likewise.” 


— The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Norfolk Co. Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. will be held in Stoughton, May 12 and 13. The 
program for the first day will be as follows: Fragmen 
Work, H. F. Howard; School — i D. S. Farnham; 
talk about the sanitary condition of the school-room; G. I. 
Aldrich ; Supplementary Reading, W. H. Lambert; Oral Teach- 
ing, Larkin Dunton; Practical Exercise in English Composi- 
tion, C. W. Fearing. Tvening.— Lecture on Daniel Manin, or 
the Heroism of a Private Life, by Col. R. H. Conwell. Second 
Day.— How to make Friday afternoons interesting in our High 
Schools, F. R. Hathaway; (a) What has the — bb right to 
expect from the Community ? Edgar R, Downs; (b) What has 
the Community a right to Expect from the Teacher? J. L. 
Curtis. The citizens of Stoughton will furnish the usual hos- 
pitalities to those attending the convention. Free return 
tickets will be furnished over the B. & P. R. R. and Old Colony 
R. R. to stations from which full fare has been paid. 


— The semi-annual meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of School Supts. will be held in the rooms of the School 
Com. on Mason street, Boston, on Friday, May 26, 1882. The 
program outlined is as follows: The presentation and discus- 
sion of the subject of Examinations.“ (1) Pu of Ex- 
aminations,”’ S. Arthur Bent, Nashua, N. H.; S. T. Dutton, 
New Haven, Conn. (2) Oral Examinations,“ M. L. Hawley, 
Gloucester, Mass.; Chas. Morrill, Lowell, Mass. (3) ‘* Writ- 
ten Examinations,’’ O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass.; E. H. Davis, 
Woburn, Mass. (4) “Systems of Marking.“ John E. Kimball, 
Newton, Mass.; Wm. Connell, Jr., Fall River, Mass. (5) 
„Examinations as a Basis of Promotion,“ W. E. Buck, Man- 
chester, N. H.; J. G. Edgerly, Fitchburgh, Mass. Discussion 
by members of the Assoc. of the topics presented. Election of 
officers and general business. Supts. are requested to bring 
copies of examination papers which have been used to test 
the progress of pupils, for the purpose of study and compar- 
ison, and to assist in establishing a just and uniform standard 
of scholarship in the public schools, 


— The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Hampden Co, 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held in Springfield, Mass., Friday, 
May 19, 1882, at High School Hall. The program will be as 
follows: Business. How can Arithmetic be Taught with 
Better Results,“ by A. P. Stone, W. E. Judd, and Miss L. C. 
Harding. Discussion by A. E. Gibbs and others. Readiu 
by Miss E. A. Skinner. Memory, and How to Train It.“ 
Mea. B. G. Northrop, LL. D. Practical Methods of Mo 
Training,“ by E. A. Hubbard and E. L. Kirtland. 

Resolved, That the relative importance of primary instruc- 
tion demands that such instruction should be intrusted only 
to teachers of first-class ability, rare tact, and successful expe- 
rience; and that the compensation paid to such teachers should 
correspond to the character and importance of the work de- 
manded of them. Affirmative, J. G. Scott, Miss Sara M. Kneil; 
negative, A. H. Tolman, H. C. Strong. 

Seeing the Invisible,“ by A. P. Marble, Ph.D. 

The Boston & Albany R.R. will sell round-trip tickets, which 
must be purchased at the station where the train is taken, at 
the following rates: From Palmer, 60 cts.; Wilbraham, 40 cts. ; 
Westfield, 40 cts.; Russell, 70 cts. The Conn. River R.R. will 
sell round-trip tickets from Chicopee Falls at 20 cts.; Holyoke, 
30 cts. Persons north of Holyoke can obtain a free return 
check from the conductor on the train which takes them to 
the convention. H. B. LAWRXNOx, Prest. 

A. C. Tnux, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


nter, Jr., of Providence, has been elected 


— George M. C 
Potter, as one of the associate justices 


successor to Elisha 
of the supreme court. 

— Pawtucket presents a good record on educational matters. 
There were 21 teachers employed in the public schools of this 
town last year ; the number of pupils attending was 812; the 
appropriation for their support was $9,000. 

— At the late municipal election in Newport the personnel 
of the school com. was looked after with more than usual as- 
siduity, owing to the fact that upon it will devolve the election 
of a school supt. It is stated only two of the old com. 
were elected. 

— The spring term of the East Providence public schools 
closed the 2ist ult. At the Grove avenue grammar school, E. 
H. Potter, prin., quite a number of names had been placed on 
the roll of honor. Atthe Potter street primary school there 
were many visitors present, and the pupils entertained them 
by fine recitations and singing. The roll of honor in room No. 
1, Miss Fannie Griswold, teacher, was also very full. The fol- 
lowing new appointments have been made: Supt., Chas. L. 
Hazard; assist. at Grove avenue school, Miss Dodge; at No. 2 
primary, Miss Emma Farrell. The other schools are to have 
the same teachers as last term. 

— The first of a series of teachers’ meetings was lately held 
at Swansea, Mr. Job Gardner presiding. his meeting was 
attended by all of the com. and eight of the ten teachers. 
There were discussions upon several subjects, and topics were 
given for the next meeting, which will be held May 19. 

— At the late annual meeting of school district No. 1, Bar- 

, the treasurer’s report showed that the district debt 
been removed, and a reserve of $25 left in the treasury. 

— Louisquissett School, Reuben F. Randall, prin., presents 
the following good record: Whole number of scholars 27, av- 
daily attendance 21; cent. of attendance 92. 

— Pullin’s Corner School numbered 13; per cent. of attend- 


ance 6; teacher, H. N. D. Wilbur. 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


316 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New-York. 
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Some Late Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher Price 
A Fruitful Life. - - — — - - Drury Amer 8 8 Union, Phila $1 
Birds’-Nesting. - - - - . - Ingersoll G A Bates, Salem, Mass 1 
Primary Helps. No. I., Kindergarten. - - WN Hamann CW Bardeen, Syracuse, NX 
History of Ancient pt. Two vols. - - Rawlinson Estes & Lauriat, Boston 6 
The Student’s Guide in Quantitative Analysis. - - Bolton John Wiley & Sons, NX 1 
Popniar Astronomy. - — - - ° 8 Newcomb Harper & Bros. 2 
American Classics for Schools. - - — - Hawthorne Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost. 
Relgian Days. - - - - — - — & Co, Chic. 
ll Lowell. — ° - nderw as Jo, 
G P Putnam's Sons, N 16 


Putnam's Library of Travel. 12mo,cloth. - - 


ty in Public Schools. . - - Wilson Macmillan & Co, NV 

— Oariyle. vols. Froude Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 4 
Familiar Studies. - - - - — — Stevenson Scribner & Welford, N Y 2 
The Bible— Whence and What? - - - Westbrook J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 
Physiological Action of Alcohol. - - - Ridge Nat — 4 Soc & Pub H, NX 
Use of Sunshine. - - - - . — R Worthington, N 1 
American Coll Directory, 1882. - - - Evans E H Evans, St Louis, Mo 1 
Treasury of Dawid. Vol. I. - — - - en Funk & Wagnalis, NX 2 
Heaps of Money. Leisure-Hour Series. - - Norris Henry Holt & Co, NX 1 
Universal Interest Tables. - — — Jones Finch & Apgar, Ithaca, N Y 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


nen ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaTion, Boston, Mass. 


Ir our readers want a charming trip to New 
York, we advise them to go by the Stoning- 
ton Line (inside route). The railroad ride 
to Stonington is pleasant, the cars being su- 
perb in style and comfort, and the officials gen- 
tlemanly. The steamers are elegant, and the 
state-rooms and dining-saloon of the most in- 
viting character. They take the passenger 


trated circular of designs and prices. His 
facilities for their manufacture are unequaled, 
and his promptness and integrity are vouched 
for by thousands of his past customers. Or- 
ders sent to him will be filled with despatch. 
Mr. Kip superintends in person his work, and 
it can be relied upon, he being a practical gold 
and silversmith. See his in THE JouR- 
NAL each week. 

Iurokraxr.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save „ @xpressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 


over the Sound, leaving Stonington soon after 
9.00 p. m. and reaching New York in season 
for early connections West and South, and 


furnish a delightful view of the harbor at sun- 
rise, after a refreshing night’s rest. Ladies 
can go unattended, the best of order being pre- | 
served by the officials. Try the trip. 


Mr. J. A. SwASEY, 21 Brattle St, Boston: 
Dear Sir:—I have used your Blackboards 
for the last fifteen years. I have also used 
those made by Tom, Dick, and Harry.“ The 
latter have all proved failures, while yours 
have always been a success. They possess all 
the qualities essential to a good board,—smooth, 
but unglazed surface, freedom from dust, no 
luster, and great durability. None have the 
best who are without Swaskx's BLAcx- 


BOARDS.”’ Yours truly, 
G. A. SoUTHWORTH. 


Prescott School, Somerville, April 18, 1882. 


A — When 
you come across a weary-looking, wan-eyed 
man or woman who, being asked what is the 
matter, places a hand upon the stomach re- 
gion and says, “Oh, I feel such a weary sink- 
ing and ‘ goneness’ here!’’ rely upon it, that 
person must either be rescued soon or shortly 
die. It is a case of general debility, and 
breaking down;”’ beginning at the stomach, 
What treatment does common-sense dictate in 
such a case,—to load that poor, feeble, worn- 
out stomach with nauseous and dangerous 
drugs? Never! Probably there has already 
been too much of that sort of thing. Put on a 
Holman’s Pad. Restore the tone and strength 
of the stomach, and leave it free to do its nat- 


ural work, without having to combat both dis- 
ease and poison, in the shape of medicine, at 
the same time. Your friend can be cured; 
but it must be by Absorption,—in a word, by 
Holman’s Pad. 


SMALL annoyances in life are vanishing 
through scientific discovery. In his Skin 
Cure, Dr. C. W. Benson of Baltimore, Md., 
has created a perfect remedy for tetter, erup- 


tions, and scurf on the face orscalp. Every 
person using it will have a clear countenance. 


On the second page of Tor JouRNAL will 
be found the removal of Mr. Curt W. Meyer, 
of New York, the manufacturer of the Im- 
proved Holtz Machine, the Student’s Electrical 
Cabinet, and various other school apparatus. 
We have repeatedly spoken of the excellent 
work Mr. Meyer is doing, in bringing practical 
electrical and other scientific apparatus within 
the reach of all our schools, and, as bis ambi- 


tion is to introduce the study of electricity 
more generally among the young, we wish him 
every success in his new, spacious quarters at 
11 Dey Street, near Broadway, New York. 


Lypia E. Pinkeam’s VeGeTasie Con- 
POUND will at all times, and under all circum- 


stances, act in harmony with the laws that 

Address Mrs. Lydia 
. Pinkham, estern Avenue, L 

for circular. — 


We advise all who desire medals, badges of 
gold, silver, or other material, for schools, sol- 
leges, and societies, to send to Robert Kip, 63 
Fulton Street, New York city, for his illus- | 


the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 22 

TEACHERS will do well to secure catalogue 
of W. T. Comstock, 6 Astor Place, New York, 
who advertises books on Architecture, Draw- 
ing, Painting, &c. 

To indorse a promissory note may cost a large 
sum, but to indorse an Esterbrook Pen costs 
nothing, and is the most natural thing to do 
after using one. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address 4. S. CLARK, 
21 Barclay Street, 
(Formerly 145 Nassau 8.) New York City. 
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GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 20, 
, 
5 Containing the Best New eee and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


— — 


kind ever publish 
leading Commercial Coll 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler's Counting-House The med complete 


This work has received the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 
Examination-copies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 
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General Managers ESTEY ORGANS 


HAINES UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
Sor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. 


ESTEY ORGAN 


608 WASHINGTON 


[347 22] BOSTON, MASS. 


DUPLEX 


Two books In one at the price of one. Writing always near + Affords 
good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o book. Cir- 


Copy-Book. Sample O. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromgeld St., Boston. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
@” SO NUETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


KOHLER 


Hot Air Furnace. 
Double Radiating Surface for Coal. 


The Most Successful Heater Ever Sold 
in eur Country. 


This Furnace has been r tested during 
the last ten years, and all are delighted to bear 
testimony to their ECONOMY in fuel, DURA- 
BILITY, entire freedom from gas, smoke, or dust, 
and perfect simplicity in management. 

It is self-cleaning; there being no place for the 
lodgment of the ashes, they fall back into the pit. 

It has a Double Radiator, by which the hot air 
can be carried to a greater distance than by any 
other furnace. 

We invite all interested to call and examine this 
splendid Furnace. If desired, we will hand or 
send our books containing hundreds of refer- 
ences and testimonials from solid people of the 
highest character. We manufacture the Furnace 
ourselves with great care, and warrant every Fur- 
nace to be the most perfect and reliable ever sold. 
For sale wholesale and retail by 


J. & H. KOHLER & CO., 
vit 788 Washington Street. 


Miss Emma Garrett, 


Teacher in charge of tbe Pennsylvania Institution for 
the DEAF BRANCH FOR ORAL INSTRUCTION, 
S. E. corner of 17th and Chestnut Sts, Philadelphia, 
will give a portion of her time to the preparation of a 
limited number of persons for the work of giving 
speech to the deaf. 368 d 


OLD and NEW BOOKS at 30 te 60 

r cent. discount from publisher's prices. 

llustrated, Standard, and Rare Books. Send 

— for beat boek catalogue ever issued FREE. 

STES & LAURIAT, 301-305 Washington St., 
opp. Old South,“ Boston, 88. 367 0 


Historical Epochs, 


With SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 
By E. A. FITZSIMON. 


Contains an outline of the World's History, with an 
— 2 but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 


creation to the present time. d e d in 
cloth. Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 
THE FRANKLIN COMPOSITION AND 
EXERCISE BLANKS. 


red by Prin. A. 8. Hicorns, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Each K contains 68 Introduction von $1.80 
per doz. —— copy by mail, postpaid, 15 cts. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & C0., 
264 


758 Broadway, New Verk. 


Talks with Teachers. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO 
Associate Editor, Journal of Education, Boston. 


lIth CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF 


41 ARTICLES ON 41 LIVE TOPICS. 
PRICE: Cloth, 1200, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address at once, with order, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., 
339 16 Hawley &t., Boston. 


ANNER BEVOLVING BOOKCASES. 

Handy, strong, handsome, cheap, Best. Catalog, 

with cuts of 20 styles, $6 to $60, free. New features, 

obtainable only of Library Bureau, 32 8 
Boston. Readers and Writers’ Labor- Za vers. 


$5 U $20 


at home. worth $6 free 
Stimson & 22. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music. 
There are in attendance at this institution, this term, 


951 STUDENTS. : 


Next term ns April 17, closes June 24. Classes or 
private, or send for calendar giving full par- 
ticulars. E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 


SUMMER TERM OF THE 
Detroit Training School in Elocution and 
English Literature. 

EDNA CHAFFEE NORLE, Director. 
Classes “ in Elocution, Shakespeare, English Lit- 

erature, and French, from July 3, to Aug. 5,1 
Full Course, $30.00. For circulars apply to 
CHARLES CARLI , Sec’y, 
362 0 Abstract Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica) instruction 
is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 
Course of Lectures, Practical De trations, — 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of materia!) 
to all matriculates of the year. For further informa. 
tion address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 

365tf No. College Ave. aud 2ist St., PHILA. 


S.S.HAMILL 


AUTHOR” OF 


SCIENCE ELOCUTION’ 


will his School of Elocution in 
* EVANSTON, ILL., 


eS (ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. S. S. BLOCH. 


Eugagemeats made for Public Readings, 
385 t Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


(J. W. SHORMAKER, Founder), 
1416 & 1418 Sr., PHILADELPRIA. 
For Public Speak 
Professional and General Student. Twenty — 


ments. Next Term opens A ril 10; Summer 7 
— weeks opens July 3. Bor further — et 2.4 
JOHN H. BECHTEL, Sec'y. 


ARD RUBBER PENHOLDERS. Best 
H made. Long r holders, with or without flange. 
Sold everywhere at 25, 30, and 85 cts. for the 3 sizes: 
mammoth | pad made only by us, 50 cts. ; and 1 
other styles half price, i.¢., 18. 18, 18, and 25 
cts. each. The 18-ct. is the largest size obtainable else. 


PLANT-LESSONS FOR CHILDREN. 


Having had many calls for the outline of Plant-Les- 
sons presented by f. George H. Martin, of Bridge- 
water, Mass., at the Teachers’ Institutes, and printed 
last year for — use, we have, with his consent 

rinted a small edition for sale. Superintendents and 
— can be supplied with copies at 10 cents each 
by addressing COCHRANE & SAMPSON, 

Printers and Publishers, 
365 d 30 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


What is the Tonic Sol-fa Method ? 


School-teachers and others interested in education 
are invited to visit the Tonic Sol-fa Singing Class, 
which meets each Tuesday evening at 7.30, at the NRw- 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, where they may see the 
practical workings of thesystem. This method is also 
used in small classes and private lessons with those who 
wish to find the quickest and surest way of learning to 
read music, and also with those who wish to teach. 
Full information on application to Mr. HARRY 
BENSON, N. E. Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 3670 


Vocal and Piano Music, and 


Languages. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION is 
pared to supply, both ladies and gentlemen, Teachers 
of Music, and of Modern and Ancient Languages, of 
the highest order of talent, who have had successful 


experience in to 
IRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, 


Black Diamond Slating. 
The Best (witheat for Walls 


— ond mont durable 
any one a common 
surface. Fut up in tin cans of 
for use. 


PRBICES. 

„„ „„ 1.00 

One quart easily 

(the number usually applied). Made only by the 

NEW YORK SILIOATE BOOK SLATE 00. 
191 Fulton Street, N. I. City. 

Send for circular. 353 eow 


WANTED, 


For the ear, in desirable tions in IIlin 

two first-class hers of V and Instrumenta 

Music; also three other equally good positions, one ‘in 

Pennsylvania, one in California, and one in New York. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager Bureau of Education 
359 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


ODEL PLANT ANALYSIS, 
PLANT STUDY FOR CHILDREN, 


in-orash, to any 
sizes, with ful 


where. Add 1 ct. each for 5 post- 
at hnif price. Full-size cute tre 
Hawley St., Boston, - 368 


200 h D. H. KNOWLTON 4 00 hic. 


covers 50 square feet with three cot 
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May 4, 1882. 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


Th 

waken lively home interest they are 
— provide the very best and ¢ t method for 
keeping accounts wit pupils. mailed for 


6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


"AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


ces to coll schools, and families superio: 
—— Princi ‘Assistants, Tutors, and 
eases for every department of instruction; 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and 


200 25 (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 
PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 


Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 
in 


JHERS are invited to make ear lication 
preparation, 

sa Inclose stamp for Application blank. 


Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N. VW. City. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Teachers to tions ; supplies Schools of every 
pom and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
gives Parents information of Schools; Rents and Zell- 
School Properties, 

TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
vance fees. Full particulars, with application forms, 
and the EDTPCATIONAI VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for stamp. Address 

F. DIMON, 

367 tf 


D. 
1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, unos. 
T. BAILEY, Manager, to 4 Pest-Ofiice 
Square, Boston. 

GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the Sprin 
term, or for the year commencing in September, shoul 
2 —— now, in order to secure the best places. Ap. 
plication Form mailed for or. Committees and 
others wanting teachers please call or write. 


Call and see WHEELER’S NATURAL Hist. CHARTS 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Aids Teachers in obtaining Situations. 

2. Provides Well-qualified Teachers for any position 
without charge. 

a. Recommends Good Schools to Parents. 

4. Sells or Rents School Properties. 

‘Teachers’ application-form sent for stamp. Address 


368 A. LOVELL 4 00., 40 Bond St., New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We want several hundred good teachers to supply 
summer and fall vacancies, Now'is the time to re r 
in order to obtain information of earliest vacancies. 


Testimonial from W. J, REINHARD, Prin. of Public 
Schools, Lansdale, Pa. 

“It affords me pleasure in recommending the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Bureau, managed by Supt. I.. B 
LANDIS, as one of the best means available to hers 
in securing good positions. 1 have obtained an agree- 
able position through it, and can therefore testify as to 
its merits. Directors as well as teachers should avail 
themselves of the superior advantages it affords,” 


Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 
Address L. B. LANDIS, 
364 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Coll Schools, and Fami- 

lies with thoroughly 

y 8 superior m ns 

and Governesses, Gall on or address” — 
PROFESSOR LEGEND 


5482 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. V. 
MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


3 36 West 2ist Street, New Vork. 
eachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD'’s ARITHMETIOAL FRAME. 


Teacher of Art fora large private school in Virginia; 
another for Music; also, teacher of Classics in Wis- 
consin ; Tutor in Kentucky; Superintendent for Call- 
of Normal School, Indiana. Salaries, 
$800 82000. Many other positions,—new ones 
coming in. Good Teachers should at once send 
stamp for oe ica-tion-form to 

4 NATI AL TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Cincinnati, 0. 
Our Specialty,—the West and South. [866d eow) 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Fall Schools are now — in. 
— ers who desire to secure the best positions 
8 — register immediately. Blank forms of appli- 

. emand for ers office 
is greater than ever before. 


HIRA 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


um. nin OF Inn u. 


an can Sympathize with W 
ealth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


_. NEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful © laints and Weaknesses 
secommon toour female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked yery speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Weadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 


POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 
No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER runs. They cure 
end torpidity of theliver. 2% cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggicts. 


$777 A YEAR and expenses to 


Vick: 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— The Spring,—she is a blessed thing, 
She is the mother of the flowers; 
She is the mate of birds and bees; 
The partner of their revelries,— 
Our star of hope through wintry hours. 
The little brooks run on in light, 
As if they had a chase of mirth: 
The skies are blue, the air is balm, 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty o’er the earth, 
— Mary Howitt. 


— Beautiful it is to see and understand that 
no worth, known or unknown, can die, even 
on this earth. The work an unknown good 
man has done is like a vein of water flowing 
hidden, underground, secretly making the 
ground green. It flows and flows; it joins 
itself with other veins and veinlets; and one 
day it will start forth as a visible perennia 
well.—Thomas Carlyle. 


— One of the greatest pleasures of childhood 
is found in the mysteries which it hides from 
the skepticism of the elders, and works up into 
small mythologies of its own.— Holmes, 


—The rain — fast, and the wind hurries by; 
The sunshine is lost in the sun-covered sky; 
But the robin, he sings as he sits in the tree, 

For a brave little singer is he! 
He comes from a land where the summer is 


U 
Where the breath of the roses is sweet in the 


air; 
But he knows the old home, and he hails it 
with glee, 
For a true- hearted singer is he! 
Emil Huntington Miller. 


— What we call our despair is often only the 


ul eagerness of unfed hope. 
—George Eliot. 


— Selfishness mars the loveliest actions; it 
stains the fairest beauty; it dims the brightest 
luster; it blotches the most munificent charity. 


— The art of flatterers is to take advantage of 
the foibles of the great, to foster their errors, 
and never to give advice which may annoy. 

—Molizre 
— What mortal knows 
Whence come the tint and odor of the rose ? 
What probing deep 

Has ever solved the mystery of 8 ? 

—T. B. Aldrich. 


— It is as astonishing how soon the whole 
conscience begins to unravel if a single stitch 
drops; one single sin indulged in makes a hole 
you could put your head through. 

— Charles Buxton. 
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[From Andrews American Queen.] 


CLEOPATRA 


OR THE 


Queen of Sheba’s Beauty 


WAS BUT SKIN DEEP. 

The renowned Queen of Sheba, with all her royal 
pomp, magnificent apparel, and brilliant retinue, 
would never have appeared within the presence of the 
grandest of the monarchs of the past, had she not also 
possessed that which is the crowning glory of the female 
person,—a skin unchallenged for its Oriental softness 
and its almost transcendental purity. Cleopatra, hold- 
ing emperors at bay, and ruling empires by her word, 
had quickly lost her charm and power by one attack of 
blotches, or of pimples, or of horrid tan and freckles. 

WOMAN RULES THE WORLD 


by her beauty, not less than by her purity of character, 


1 | loveliness of disposition, and unselfish devotion. In- 


deed, in the estimation of perhaps too many men beauty 
in a body takes precedence over every other considera. 
tion. Beauty thus forms an important part of woman’s 
“working capital,“ without which too many (if not 
bankrupts in what relates to influence within the circle 
where they move) are powerless for great good. Hence 
we see not only the propriety but the duty of every 
lady preserving with zealous care that which to her is 
essential to success, and influence, and usefulness in 
life. And, since “ beauty is but skin deep,” the ut- 
most care and vigilance are required to guard it against 
the many ills that flesh is heir to. Among the grea 
and annoying enemies of beauty, 
OF EITHER SEX, 

as well as of comfort, happiness, and health, are those 
pestiferous and horrid skin diseases,—tetters, humors, 
eczema (salt rheum), rough and sealy eruptions, ulcers, 
pimples, and all diseases of the hair and scalp. For the 
cure of all these, Dr. C. W. Benson, of Baltimore, after 
years of patient study and investigation devoted to dis- 
eases of the skin, at last brought forth his celebrated 
Ski Cunx, which has already by its marvelous cures 
established itself as the great remedy for all diseases of 
the skin, whatever be their names or character. Its 
success has been immense and unparalleled. All drug- 
gists have it. It is elegantly put up, two bottles in one 
package: internal and external treatment. Price, $1.00, 


EVERYONE PRAISES. 

Sick headache, nervous headache, neuralgia, ner- 
vousness, paralysis, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and brain 
diseases, positively cured by Dr. C. W. Benson’s Celery 
and Chamomile Pills. They contain no opium, quinine, 
or other harmful drug. Sold by all druggists. Price, 
50 cts. per box; $1.00 for two, $2.50 for six, postage 
free. Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md. 


©. N. Crrrrenton, New York, is Wholesale Agent 
for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies, 


— 


Outfits free. Address P. 0. 
ery, Augusta, Maine. 
STATIONERY | 
ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 
College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
any required estimate. 
orrespondence invited, 
CEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 
Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 


BAS tf 812 Rroadway, New York. 


DEO VOLENTE. 


Visiting Boston on Shopping or Pleasure 
Excursions, will find at the Commodious 


DINING ROOMS 


FRANK B. INGALLS & HENRY HATCH, 
76 SUMMER Sr., 


AH the Desirable Edibles of the Season, 


And a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large Tables, giving each person plenty of 
room TO DINE comfortably. For NEATNESS and 
general CLEANLINESS, SUPERIORITY in QUALITY of 
MATERIAL and Cooking, promptness in „ we 


are second to none. 
L AYS DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READINGS, and 
SPEAKERS. Somet. to suit everybody. 
For Schools, Clubs, or Parlor. o latest, best, and 
spiciest things in this line. Full 23 cata- 
logue free. T. 8. DENISON, 
eowtf N Metropolitan Block, CMOAGO, ILL. 


Per Week be made ta say 
new for agents. af 


* 


-» Boston, Mass, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colieges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For or ‘ormation, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adress the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
Ay sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


ORT COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA. 

Emo College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina — Ay feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral, The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrious G. 
HayeGoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


— Iowa. Six — of 
tudy. For es and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
192. Go. FT. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRoEsTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 

Address FK. K. Russe, Princij 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. (late Deacon Bente), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, „ 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
of sendy, fonts, A Special aad Ad 
o years. 
vanced Course for special — of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGEH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL 


The next term will n 
Wednesday, Feb 15, For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BorDIN, A.M 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
¢ Dartmouth 7 4 Hanover, N. H. ress the 
ident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 2 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Massa, 
For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG T, Boston. 
Entrance „June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman Pl., Boston. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 

For * I. apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 

e, Mass. home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and Li and artistic advanta- 


grounds. Literary 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
H. Patronized by half the 


N. States in the Union. 
H. BARLOw, A. M., 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I., sy for College, Scientific Schools, or 


usiness. 1. Superior teachers. 2. Froellent char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
ap tments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Mil 
1. 7. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 


: catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 80 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical and 
4 ercial College. Rev. F. D. 
mm liege — 


or 
— NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 
— 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, : 
The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 Courses for Honors in Clas. 
aon, thematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Scienoes. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing fall particulars will 


be sent on 3 to 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 == Wellesley, Mass. 


Revised Edition. 


Manual of Pri Arithmetic, combining the Grube 
— Method and the . By G. G. Fienxn, 
Supt. of Schools, Dover, N. H. Price 40 cts., postpaid. 


N. k. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
359 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


ANGING BOOKCASES, Most portable, 
cheapest, handiest; of 2 to 8 adjustable shelves, 
each holding 100 lbs., handsomely finisht. of kiln-dried 
hard woods. Price, $1.00 to $3 35. Cuts of 10 styles 


free. Patentees’ agents, Library Bureau, 32 Haw- 
ley St., Boston. Agents Wanted Kyerywhere. 368 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XV.—No. 18. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


MORSE’S FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. For examintion, 60 cents. 


YOUMANS’S FIRST BOOK OF 


BOTANY. 


YOUMANS’S SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY. 
HOOKER’S PRIMER OF BOTANY. * * 


ome: to the study of 
0 0 

2488 

„and the 


descriptive vegeta 
ature, inviting the children out into the woods and fie 
books has been to supply the means of SS 2 
field of natural history has 


but are useful and inter- 
to in te for them- 
t of accurate 


purpose, 


of animal and ble N 


chosen for the 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 2: & 5 Bend &., NEW YORK. 
Hawley St., Boston. 


152 & 154 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
23 Dupont St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
% 11 2717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD 4 CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksel 
S10 Walnut ., PHI HILADELEHIA, 

Have recently published 
for Qualitative; Chemical — — 
with an ln u Cc on the Course of A 

sis. By Hinten WILL, of Giessen, — 
ird American, from Iith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. 2 Ph. D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 

r ous catalogues, co every 

of fre to ony any of 

he world who will furnish his address. K 


EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
IS SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
855 12 PHILADELPHIA. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


and useful collection of 

all in search of a first 

ong Book for Academies, etc. Price, 
80 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN — 


The Tonic Sol Ta Music Reader. 7 


to ings th 

yw 0 to sing t is ac- 

in lees than half the usual time. 55 255 leads 
usical intelligence in 


3 m — 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
$1 Randolph &t., Chicago; 76 k. Ninth gt., New York. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 1% Broseway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’] Beaders; 


Leighten’s Histery ef Rome; 
Themsen’s New — and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French ~ 


Beed and K a im Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons —— E — 
Giutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hy 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I. SMITH 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE 's Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'’S American 
HCT Young Chemist. — 


THE BEST 
Sunday-School Song-Book, 


Heart Voice. 


EDITED BY 
W. F. SHERWIN. 
GEORGE F. ROOT and 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 


192 pages. Printed on toned paper and 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & Co., 


EW TORE OFFICE: Cinci 1 0 


5 Union Square. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


JUST OUT: 87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & 00., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St, Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., all Royal 8vo, and Printed in Colors. 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Warren’s Manual ef Elecatiecn. 
Vegde’s Mensuration, 
Lynd’s, Themas’, & Oswald's Etymeologies. 
Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8d. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’'S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated School Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv-| & 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 28 Volumes Now Ready. 

The of —Julius Crear.— The Tem- 
— 275 — Richard II. — Richard III. — 

beth. Night's Dream. — 

— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About AG 

ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth ht. — 

The Winter’s Tale. =~! John. — Henry IV. Part 1.— 

Henry Iv. Part II.— King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 

= 8 Well that Ends Well — —Cymbeline. 
edy of Errors.—Antony and Cl — Measure 

for Merry Wives of Send for Il. 


A. C. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
47 Franklin . BosTor, Mass. 


ALL MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Jonx A. Borie, Manager. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
‘ooks for Reading. 

a PO Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes 3 Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 61.00. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected m Haw- 

thorne, Irving, 1 Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. §1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 

and arran by Henry LopGsE. 22 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. 

ELlior, late Supt. of Boston Schools, 

AFLETS. Selections 
on” the Works of H. W. 8 Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 25¢. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JosePHine E. 
Hopepox. Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per kage, 25¢.: Leatiets, 3 
or more packages, each doe. net. 
pecial Rates for Introduction. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


school Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Spectal fardishing Schoo! Boards, 
Sagerintendente and Tense Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & oo. 
153 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 


For New- England States address 
HARBISON HUME, 
35 Bromfield t., Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THB INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramm 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. &. 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN 00.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxleys Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Lessons in Physical 1.10 
in Elem. Chem ary, 1.10 
Jenes“ — Course of Pr. Cbemistry, 20 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessene in Legic, 90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astrenemy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 as 22 Bond Street, New York. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
** Oxford”? Editions. 
Authorized by Americen Committes of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


331g 42 Bleecker t., New Verk. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Hart’s German Classics for 
(4 vols. ready 
Putnam’s of Atlases vols.) 730. to 
The 78 
The Advanced Series 1.93 
Putnam’s World’ 4.80 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of hy, —— ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s ome and So 25 
ng et Sak 

Pocket Classical 78 
Klemm/’s Poesie Haus und 8 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, E 
Sturtevant’s E 1.73 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
0 N Theology. 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learn to Draw. us. 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints 


Full with specimen pages, mailed on application 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Paysen, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Boeks. 
lomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmere’s Graded 8 
Pattersen’s Com itie 
Cresby’s Greek Text 

Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-Eugland Agent, 
A. S. MANSON, 382 Bromfield St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISH 23 Murray 4 27 Warren Sts., 
eometrica 2.00 


Pynchen s Chemical Physics, 12mo, 3. 
Jones’ Exp’! Organic Chemistry, 12mo, 1 * 
Ceffin’s Navigatien, 12mo, 
Plympten’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 12mo, 1.33 


L. PRANG & 00., 
amp EpvocatTiowat Pusiisuers 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


6 Bond Street, — 4 Nice ws 
unglison’s Physiology. 
2 Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub's Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash ave, Coates's Com 8 aker. 
CHICAGO. Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


Biair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Geom. *. Trigonom. 
Raub Language es. 
— 8 Surveyin 


PROVIDENCE, Thompson’ 8 Political | Economy. 
fl. l. Greeley’s Political Econom 7 
Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
orm. Union m Indust. Dra 
* Mathematical Course. 
Standard Arith. Course, Mental and 
4 Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
— — —— Algeb 
rooks’s Geome 
Brooks’s Philosoe „ of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPINC, 


Containin 
This isa conchae, clear, and practical work of moder 
ate size, and yet sufficiently 
ye of the 1 of the subject. 
tion to the usual number of examples illustra- 
uve of ‘tthe different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the poe. to put into shape him- 
self, It is not too — 17 and heavy, but is thorough 
ly practical a: and ada to current business methods. 
“ Meservey’s Boot keeping has been used in our school 
for two your years it as an excellent text- 
book. It is m — simple, readily understood 


— ive, thorough, and complete 


2 
oa Copy of Boo * — receipt of 50 cts. 
0 ng sent on 
Circulars applica Correspondence solicited. 


NEW BREVISED EDITION OF 


Norton’s Astronomy: 


(5th EA., Feb., 1882,) containing 
The most reliable determinations of the Su. 4 parallax. 
= — and dimensions of Sun, Moon, and 
ane 


—— henomena and constitution the Heavenly 
es investigations and discussions in Astronomical 


The Tebles have been revised, corrected, and enlarged. 
Tab. II. to VLL,—relating to the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets,— embody the reiiabie determinations. 

A Complete Table of the Minor Planeta taken from Ber- 
liner Astronomisches for 1883 is added; also 

A Table of Comets of known periods of revolution. 

r Sun and Moon’s Epochs have been ex- 


ded 
1 vol., Bro, with 14 full-page and many smaller en- 
SONS, 15 Astor FI., N.Y. 


END FOR cur NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley Bt., | 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Brightest, | MAURY'S REVISED MANUAL. Arisnmeties, Algebra, 
Best. | GILDERSLERVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, Se., &c. 


TUITION OF TEACHERS 


AND OF 
Candidates tor Harvard and the English Universities, 


DURING THE VACATION, 
BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS will read with a few private pupils during the Summer Vocation, from July 18th, Ap- 
plication to be made before June 15th to E. R. HUMPHREYS, 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


langues (7 ) ac compagnera le numéro du 


JOURNAL SEM HEN UEL. 


Les “ Récréations Philologiques,” par L. 8 Fh. D., auteur des “ Causeries avec mes 
Eleves,” etc., paraitront le et le 15 de chaque du ler numéro — une 
traduction du “ Vicar of W chaque mols & y of Lyons”’ ; des études acer sur 
sur Bello "de et une vec les abonnés. Le 

‘abonnemen an r six mois, doit étre 35th Street, 
Un numéro aux perso1™ qui le — L. West 


du 15 mars les Récréations ament if et 


BIBLE HELPS. 


ment. Full of new and valuable features. 


Tencher’s Edition Revised New Testa- 


it tle Songs for Lite Singers, | 


ORLANDO LEACH, — — 


hools, Kinde tens iy 
Ww, T. 255 at GEORGE | 
367 m 


Take to — — an 
Circulars and 


2 ef Mark, taken from the same. Cloth, 50 cents; paper on 
ies in the Gospel of Mark. HvcuEs. ‘Cloth, $1.00; Pager 
A rich work. Cloth... 
general catalogue free. For eale by booksellers, ot sent postage free by ike 


PUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 123 Dey Street, New York. 


Highly 
commended by Drs. McCosh, Bacon, Pentecost, 

15 
-60 


2 ee rican Drawi Models for the use 
5 of common sobools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
4 — and science. 
Drawing Materials. 
2 Natural Series. For schools 
— ‘Animals and, planta represented in thel 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object - 
Jessons. 
4 — ä‚à—ké . 
— 
| 
— — ͤ Um 
HEODORE 
to 
it. 
ete. Price, 30 cts. 
— — — — 
— — — — — 
q — — 
Address as above. 306 tf cow 
bound in boards. Price, 33 cemts by mail; $4.30 
per dozen by mail; 83.80 per dozen by express. PUBLISH 
Bingle sample copy, 35 cents. Robinsons Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm'’t. 
Specimen Pages Free! 
— 
anas ry; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &., &., &o — 


